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CHAPTER 


CLOSING IN. 


xX. 


‘The primrose and wild violet now no more 

Spread their soft fragrance round. The hollow stone 
Is rent and vroken, and the spring is dry. 

So with my shattered life. 
_ Tue search for Lady Pearl ended of course in 
disappointment. “While her brother and lover 
raked thedykes and pools and scoured the woods 
to find some trace of her she was a prisoner held 
close in Gaunt House, guarded by watchful eyes 
and nands around her. 
er Movements on the morning of her dis- 

appearance can very briefly be recorded. She 
Went out to meet Hugh Egerton with the inten- 
tion of fleeing witn him away from all her little 
world. He had, as has been already declared, 
been led away by his great love to prapose flight, 
and she had said neitner yea or nay to it, leaving 
% In the conflict of doubt and love an open 
a That morning she was going to say 

The letter sent back to Dumbedikes was in 
Sir ker but it was mever returned by her. 
re tan Friarly by persistent espionage 
ue 7 all her movements, and that very morn- 

5 “drac and Lanah were lying in wait to carry 





Ut the bare 
out the baronet’s scheme of revenge. 
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{THE ALL Us 110d] 
Their weapons were very situtie, only a couple 
of nandkereniefs ania sinall poiit containing 
ONE aose of Dr. Sunotsun’s sleeping wixture. 


Sir Caarles dare not trust tne meno with more 
for tear of accidents. 

Under the very nose of Dumbedikes was the 
scheme carried out. Lady Pearl was seized by 
the two sirong ruffians in tne shrubbery, and 
her cries stopped witn a nandkerchief over tne 
mouth, while anotoer suffived to bind her hands 
benind her. 

In terror she swooned, and while insensible 
Harac made sure of her silence for some hours 
to come. With his coarse hand ne parted her rosy 
lips and dropped the “leperous distilment” into 
her mouth, from whence it speedily found its 
way into ner veinsand reduced her toa compietely 
helpless state. 

With many a comment upon her beauty and 
coarsely jesting they carried her to the road 
tnat led to Gaunt House, where a carriage, 
under the charge of Crewel, the keeper, was in 
waiting. Tne gipsies placed her there, and with 
the instinct of incuravle thieves emptied her 
pockets, bringing the letter to light. 

“What is it?” they asked of Crewe}, ooh 
being unable to read and write. 

Crewel glanced at it and finding the envelope 
unfastened cooliy read the contents. 

“This had better go to Dumbedikes,” he said, 
** say—in two hours’ time. If we had written 
it ourselves to throw her people off the scent it 
could not have been better done. Oneof you had 
better deliver it.” 

“They shall have it,” said Harac, senten- 
tiously. 

His people were already moving, and the vans 
were several miles on their way, but he and 
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Lanah were swift of foot, and parting with 
Crewel, who moved with all speed to Gaunt 
House, they speedily overtook the cavalcade 
and despatched one of the fleetest footed among 
them to Dumbedikes with the letter. Ail that 
followed nas been told. 

Lord Ardinlaun had been communicated with 
and was awaiting the coming of the duke to 
town. The duke was to take Hugh Egerton 
with him. 

Meanwhile a conversation which took place 
between the brotner and lover of Pearl and 
Colonel Dashwood must be recorded. 

Sir Charles Friarly was the topic. Hugh told 
the colonel of the story of the scene in the woods 
and the colonel in return gave them an account 
of the suspicions that had arisen in the minds 
of himself and his daughters with respect to tne 
death of Lady Friarly. 

“T can’t say that I ever believed in ghosts 
before,” the colonel said, “‘ nor can I quite credit 
their appearance now, but it was daylignt—and 
Meg is not a nervous girl—what do rou think of 
it as . 

“I think him capable of the crime of murder,” 
replied Hugh, “ the question is—can we prove 
it?” 

« Where is Lady Friarly buried ? Who was the 
doctor attending upon her, and who the under- 
taker ?” asked the duke. 

«She was buried in Bingley churchyard, and 
a man named Moffat, at Chelmsford, did the 
undertaking business. He brought the coffin by 
rail and left it at the station. He was not here 
in person until the day of the funeral.” 

“We might call upon this Moffat,” said 
Hugin. 

“He is a man in a small way of business, I 
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believe,” said the eclonel, “and he may be, pre- 
suminy that there uly been foul play, a 
toolof Friarly’s. When you go to town take 
your case to tue head of police, who will receive 
it ine 1j if there is anything 
to act upon. I daresay they will investigate 
it and help y bout Lady ‘Pearl at the same 
time.” 

So Hugh andthe duke went to town and had 
a long interview with Lord Ardinlaun ata house 
in Park Street, where he had taken apart- 
ments, and his advice seconded that of Colonel 
Dashwood. It was their duty to go to Scotland 
Yard and lay their suspicions before the 


sapient heads of the detective department. 

A man of considerable acumen and particu- 
larly gifted where the scent was very fine, was 
put upon the track, and in twenty-four hours he 
was in the parlour of the Three Tuns, Chelms- 
ford, where Mr. Moffat, jobbing builder, carpen- 
ter and undertaker, went in the evening to enjoy 
a social glass. 

The detective’s real name was Ribston, but he 
changed it to the less distinctive name of 
Smith, and he gave out that he was a wan just 
come into a little money and anxious to imvest it 
in house property. 

‘I don’t want to buy,” he said, as he regarded 
the some half-score tradesmen around him with 
a dull eye, “ I’m not clever, but I’m not sueh a 
fool asl look. What I want todo is to put my tin 
out on mortgage.” 

Mr. Moffat, in his building operations, was 
literally nowhere unless he sold on mortgage 
each little house as fast as he built it, and the 
coming of the detective was as manna in the 
desert, owing to a few of the houses he had lately 
mortgaged in Chelmsford getting so as to be 
uninhabitable, and moneyed people there shy of 
him. It really seemed as if Mr. Smith had been 
sent as a special boon to him. 

A cunning man is easily taken in, he ig so 
satisfied witn his own cleverness, and the under- 
taker readily swallowed the bait for him. »He 
invited the detective to have a social glass with 
him, and they were soon talking confidentially 
togetner. 

But not of business. Mr. Moffat had sufficient 
wisdom not to appear in a hurry, and he readily 
talked for the present of anything but money to 
lend and the advisanility of putting it out on 
mortgage in some desirable cottage property he 
was building with bricks not half so hard as 
snip’s biscuits, and mortar quite innocent of lime 
ana hair. 

“T suppose now,” said the detective, “ that 
in the undertaking line which you tell me you 





are in you often get some out-of-the-way 
jobs ?” 
“Rather,” said Mr. Moffat, “ but we take ’em 


all as they come.” 

“But you don’t go out of the place ?” 

“On, don’t I. It isn’t so long ago whenI was 
sent for rignt away up the marshes—to bury a 
real swell.” 

** Who was he ?” asked Ribston, knocking the 
ashes out of his pipe and filling again. 

‘It wasn’t a he, but a sne—Lady Friarly,” 
replied Mr. Moffat, with reflection in his eye, 
‘‘and [thought ita rum start—but the certificate 
was all right and I was paid well, so ’d nothing 
to complain of.” 

* Certainly.” 

“ Still,it was odd that no other doctor was sent 
for. Sne was a wonderfully handsome woman 
I’ve heard say.” 

‘Then you didn’t see ner?” 

“No. The measurement was sent and the 
coffin called for at the station. Likewise the 
people in the house screwed her down.” 

*Isn’t that rather irreguiar ?” 

“Well, perhaps it is,” said Moffat, indiffer- 
ently, “ but how was I to interfere ?” 

“The doctor who gave the certificate lives 
about ere, I suppose ?” 

** No, he was a stranger to me. Let me see, 
what was his name—something like Rabitson— 
no, Sabotson, that was it, and wonderfully thick 
Sir Charles and he seemed to be.” 

Early on the following morning Ribston was 
back in town with his information, and it was 


House, which he had turned into a private lunatic 
asylum. 

Things were looking suspicious, but no move 
could be made yet. Inquiries were made for 
Sir Charles, and on ascertaining that he would 
be found at his club, Ribston was sent to inter- 
view him. 

Sir Charles was engaged at whist for guinea 
points when one of the servants came and told 
him that a stranger desired to see him on very 
important business. Merely staying to play his 
hand out Sir Charles vacat« d his seat to another 
and went into the hall where Ribston awaited 
him. 

« What is it you want, my man ?” he said. 
“Tt’s rather a curious business, Sir Charles,” 
replied Ribvston, “and I don’t tnink I can talk 
of it here. Is there such a thing as a private 
room ?” 

Haunted as he had been for days by vague 
apprehensions, Sir Charles was troubled by the 
detective’s visit, but he kept up an air of non- 
chalanee and asked if the business was of such 
a nature that it could not be put off. 

“ Not an hour, sir,” said the man. 
«But I am havinga rubber at whis 
‘Never mind the whist, Sir Charles, THaT 
will keep, but I don’t think this will.” 

“Tl come outside with you,” said the 
baronet, and went away to fetch his hat and 
coat. 

They turned into Pall Mall, which was com- 
paratively quiet just then,and walked as far as 
the open space in front of the Duke of York’s 
column, where they halted. 

“We can talk here,” said Ribston. “Now, 
Sir Charles, it is of the late Lady Friarly I wish 
to speak. Have you any reason to suppose she 
met with foul play ?” 

* By what right do you ask such an imperti- 
nent auestion ?” asked Sir Charles, drawing him- 
self stiffly up. 

* You needn’t answer me without you like,” 
said the detective; “but my name’s Ribston, 
and I’m from the detective department of Scot- 
land Yard.” 

“ D—— the detective de what do I 
know or care about it?’ cried the baronet, 
hotly. 

** Nothing, of course. But we’ve got a com- 
plaint lodged with us that Lady Friarly did not 
die fairly, and it’s our duty to investigate it. 
Will you give us what help you can ?” 

**Of course Iwill,” said Sir Charles, “but 
really—— 

** Will you permit the body to be exhumed 
for a post-mortem examination ?” 

‘It seems to me a most unaccountable re- 
quest,” said Sir Charles; “but I suppose you 
will do it with or without my leave ?” 

‘We would rather do things pleasantly, Sir 
Charles.” 

“ As if anything of this sort could be pleasant 
to me,” 

“That’s only my way of speaking. We will 
go down to Bingley to-morrow with ananalytical 
chemist to take charge of the parts that will 
have to be examined, and we take our own 

gravediggers and do the thing quietly. There 
isn’t a house near, and it is a chance if the people 
even so much as hear of our visit.” 

“You suspect poison, I suppose?” said Sir 
Charles, indifferently. 

**That’s the theory,” replied Ribston. ‘ Now 
what time will suit you? There’s a train from 
Shoreditch at nine. Is it too early ?”’ 

** No train could be too early, and the sooner 


” 


these unjust suspicions are removed the 
better.” 

** At nine then, Sir Charles. We shall be at 
the station.” : 


He touched his hat and walked off with the 
quiet air of a man taking an evening stroll when 
the labour of the day was over, Sir Charles re- 
turning with hasty strides to his club. 

“Who has roused them?” he muttered. 
“What enemy of mine has put these wolf-hounds 
on the scent? But they will find nothing. 
Sabotson said the poison was a vegetable one, 
and all trace of it is lost in three days. Iam 


Latterly there seems to be a run of luck avin:- 
me.” 





CHAPTER XXI. 
A WARNING. 


Awake, my dead one! What ho! what ho! 

Do you sleep soundly with pillow laid low? 

Oh, haste to your lover now walking above 

On the deck of the world in the wild storm of love, 


“To H—nu E——n.—Where are you, anj 
why have you so mysteriously disappeared? 
Anxious. Write to post-office, Walton-on-tie- 
Naze.—N.E.” 

« Ah,” said Hugh Everton, as he laid down 
the paper which in its agony column containej 
the above, “it was thougntlessof me, but I have 
scarce considered the fix my leaving may hare 
put them in.” 

** What's the matter?” asked the Duke of 
Biackfern, looking up from letters he was perus- 


ing. 

“Nesbitt has advertised for me,” replied 
Hugh, “and judging by the address he gives 
must have given the gipsies the slip.” 

“Isn’t it risky advertising so plainly?” 

said the duke, glamcing at the advertisement. 

“Not at all. The Romany people scorn to 

read and write, amd they never look at a news- 
er.” 

4 Still some hamger-on of the tribe may see 

this notice and speak of it.” 

“TI never thought of that. There is certainiy 
danger in thatdirection. What would youa- 
vise me to do?” 

“Telegraph for your brother to come up 
here.” 
Hughand the duke were breakfasting together 
in the chambers of the ljatterin Piccadilly. Toc; 
were still working unremittingly together to fini 
some trace of Pearl, but they were on the wron: 
scent. The police believed she had come to 
London and was hiding there, and this opinion 
was unfortunately accepted. While town wa: 
being scoured in search of her she was still apr- 
soner in Gaunt House suffering in both mindani 


body. 

Hugh finished his breakfast and went ont to 
the nearest post-office, from which he de: 
patched a telegram to Walton-on-the-Naze, pay- 
ing for a reply. In an hour the reply came 
back. 

*ComING up to see you, be sure you remiil 
at home.” 

The duke was going out, and he bade Hugi 
make use of the rooms as if they were his own. 
It was probable that he would be away all day, 
but if Nesbitt came he hoped to have the ples- 
sure of making his acquaintance. & 

“Ask him to stay to dinner, Egerton,” sai: 
the duke. aay 

« But he may have his gipsy wife with hiv, 
said Hugh. 

“In tnat case ask them both, and give ov 
that we are going to a masquerade. The fellows 
who attend upon us will immediately recogni: 
in her a duchess disguised.” acd 

Hugh smiled, and said he would mention the 
duke’s offer, but he had no hope of Countycells 
accepting it. 

“She scarce knows the use of a knife ani 
fork,’”’ he said, “at least, in the way we 
them.” r 

“What matters?” said the duke, cheery. 
“My men will only think the disguise mot 
complete.” py 

Hugh, left at home, killed the time as well a3 
he was able by reading the paper and tinkils 
of Pearl, whose disappearance was beginning \” 
weigh very heavily upon him.-Days of anxiety a 
nignts of sleeplessness were trying his streng'? 
and fast removing the healthy hue from »8 
cheeks. But he had lost none of his energy» 
and was prepared to go through fire and water 
to find her. 1 

Luncheon was laid at two, and he partook * 
it sparingly, still busy with his thoughts. re 


7 --.* A . iin’ 
the cloth was removed Nesbitt arrived, sepals 








6002 known that Sabotson was still at Gaunt 





safe enough. But it is deuced annoying. 
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So many strange people in connection with the 
inquiries going on had come to the duke’s room 
that the servant was not at all surprised when 
Nesbitt; clad in velveteen, with the kerchief of 
toe gipsy, red and blue, about his neck, was 
asked to come up. Hugh immediately dismissed 
the servant, saying that the table could be cleared 
by-and-bye. h s 

“« And perhaps Mr. Simon will have some 
luncheon,” he said. ** All he requires is here.” 

«J don’t mind if I do havesomething to eat,” 
said Nesbitt, as the door closed, “for I’ve had 
nothing since early this morning. I’m awfully 
giad, Hugh, that our advertisement found you 
so promptly. Wehave been very anxious.” 

“Who is we P” 

« Countycella and myself.” 

« You are no longer with the tribe?” 

“No,” said Nesbitt, “we had to clear out 
pretty smart the day after you left. What had 
become of you wasa mystery to us all,and Harac 
and Lanah swore that you had broken your oath 
and bolted. They meant to murder Countycella 
and myself, but she happily overheard them 
talking of it and cleared out.” 

« Why did you go to Walton-on-the-Naze ?” 

“Tt happened to lie in our way. We went 
straight off as hard as we could pelt. Whata 
brick that Countycella is. I did not know that 
she was armed until we were under'snelter, when 
she produced a pair of pistols meant for Harac 
and Lanah if they had overtakenus. I’m not 
upto much fighting.” 

“T should think not, Nesbitt. 
your anxiety about me ?” 

“Countycella says they will murder you if you 
put yourself in their way. She says England is 
not safe, and we ought to go abroad.” 

“I cannot go yet, for reasons that I will make 
clear to you by-and-bye. You and Countycella 

an leave. Ifyou want money I can get it for 

ou.” 

a You are awfully good as usual, Hugh, but 
we have plenty for our immediate use, and we 
remain in England until you are ready to go with 
us.” 

“What good will that do?” said Hugh, rest- 
lessly. ‘ You can be of no use in the work Iam 
engaged in——” 

“Perhaps not,” said Nesbitt, doggedly, “ but 
we remain, nevertheless. I suppose you cannot 
even leave town ?” 

“Not at present.” 

“Then we will come up and live handy for 
you to see us. We shall not be in your way. 
I may tell you that even now moving about 
is risky.” 

“Two men cannot be everywhere,” said 
Hugh. 

“You do not: understand,” replied Nesbitt. 
“Messengers are travelling east, west, north, 
and soutn with a description of us, truer than 
we could give of ourselves, and there is a com- 
mand upon the Romany people toslay us. It is 
hot open warfare we have need to fear, but the 
Secret assassin. When we are tracked down 
they will do much to get at us. Better come 
abroad at once, Hugh.” 

“No,” said Hugh, and gave him reasons for 
bis remaining, which Nesbitt ‘listened-to and 
declared to be unanswerable. 

“You could not leave with rHat doubt upon 
your mind,” he said, **so I shall bring County- 
cella to some place in town. She looks awfully 
Well in civilised toggery, although it is of tne 
cheapest. You will say she is the handsomest 
Woman you ever set eyes on.” 

“I concede that—bar one,” replied Hugh, 
smiling sadly. 

“And listen to me,” said Nesbitt, as he rose 
ogo. “ You trust to Countycelia and I’listake 
4 year or two of my wretched existence that she 
sable to give you help.” 

There is no harm in confiding in her,” 

ugh said. 

The brothers shook hands and parted, and 
pa disregarding the warning he had re- 
waitin Went out for a walk. He strolled about 

sagan o'clock, and then sauntered back to the 
we eben to dress for dinner. A message 

, 4Waiting him there to say that the duke 


Well, what is 








not return. Hugh was to be sure to consider 
the place as his own. 

“He is a generous-hearted fellow,” Hugh 
murmured, “and I don’t think I will impose 
upon him. Why should I put him to the ex- 
pense of an elaborate dinner when I can go and 
get a chepand a pint of stout for a couple of 
shillings P” 

So Hugh sauntered out again and dined at a 
café in Regent Street, lingering over his simple 
meal until balf-past eight o’clock. Then he lit 
a cigar and went out. 

“Box o’ lights, sir?” said an old woman, 
muffled up and bent nearly double. 

Her voice was gruff with age or drink, presum- 
ably, but she had glittering black eyes. 

“None, tnank you,” said Hugh, turning into 
Air Street and making for Golden Square. 

The old woman followed him, not with the 
persistence of her class, but swiftly and silently, 
until the square, quiet as it generally is, was 
reached. 

There Hugh fell'into a saunter, musing as. was 
his wont now, and unconscious of tne figure 
behind nim creeping nearer and nearer. 

Suddenly the old woman’s cloak was tossed 
aside, and she stood erect, a woman no longer but 
a strong, powerful man—Harac py name. He 
raised nis arm, a knife glittered in the lamp- 
light for a moment, ana then plunged into 
Hugh’s baek with terrific force. 

He staggered forward and fell, without a groan, 
upon ‘his tace. 

Harac glanced round quickly, and saw that no 
one was near ;'then stooped down and thrust his 
hand under the prostrate form to feel if the 
heart was still beating. 

“ Well done,” he muttered, hastily witndraw- 
ing it. ‘So perish all who are false to the Ro- 
many vow!” 

Tossing the old cloak across his arm he 
glided swiftly away, leaving poor Hugh stretched 
out—coid and still. 


CHAPTER XXII. 
UNEARTHED. 


Where has her wounded, aching breast 
Found a couch of soothing rest— 
A respite from its woes ? 
Now markest thou yon grassy bed, 
The coid clay dwelling of tne dead ?P— 
There should she repose. 


«'THou comest, oh! autumn, heralded by the 
rain,’ sang some poet long ago; and experience 
teaches us that tne poet nad not watcned the 
various phenomena of nature without gaining 
some wisdom. The rain does come in advance 
of autumn and frequently keeps in close com- 
pany with the season of decay. 

Nothing can be more beautiful than a fine dry 
autumn morning, but a wet one, with drizzling 
rain, is peculiarly adapted to develope such mor- 
bid feeling as lies within us—in snort, to raise 
what people of terse speaking call the “ hor- 
rors.” 

Such a morning fell to the lot of Sir Charles 
Friarly when he went to keep his appointment 
with Ribston, the detective, in tne Great Eastern 
Railway terminus in Liverpool Street. 

Early rising is a thing people of the baronet’s 
class do not cultivate, and they have especial 
abhorrence of it in town. Their abhorrence is 
justifiaoble, for no man or woman can extract 
enjoyment out of London streets during the 
early hours sacred to mat beating, street sweep- 
ing, and other decidedly necessary but slightly 
offensive performances. 

No lover of the opera could find a single 
sweet cadence in the itinerant vendor’s cries. 
Even “hot rolls,” the most euphonious of them 
all, is scarcely better than a respectable groan. 
The scream of the watercress woman and the 
wild, unearthly bark of the milkman are things 
that must have had their origin in Bedlam. 

Sir Charles leaned gloomily back in the 
corner of his cab, surveying the busy pedes- 
trians as they passed panorama-like before him. 
There were many grave and anxious faces, but 





even joy, and boys going to work sang and 
whistled as cheerily as robins in spring. 

There were flirtations, too, going on betwee 
servants more or less buxom and vendors of 
milk or butchers’ men—flirtations that bordered 


on real business of a matrimonial nature, for 
love sits not in high places alone. Milkien 
and butchers are mortals and have hearts, ind 
domestic servants are women, with all the hopes 
and fears of their richer sisters in a modilied 
form. 


“TI never thought people could be happy at 
this end of the town,” thougnt Sir Char! 
“where it is nothing but work—work from *| 
cradle to the grave. Ha! you envy me, do you ?” 
This in an undertone was thrown at a miixman 
who surveyed the baronet with watery eycs. 
* Perhaps if it could be arranged I would change 
with you.” 

Of the actual result of the pending investiva- 
tion Sir Charles had no fear. Subotson was a 
man of scientific acquirements and not likely to 
bungle, but it was disagreeable to go near tne 
spot where the woman he had so foully wronved 
was laid. He had also a terrible recollection of 
the vision he had seen by the Ceils, and the pos- 
sibility of the shade appearing in road duy- 
light and denouncing him did not seem so re- 
mote a contingency as it would have been a jew 
weeks or even days before. 

Ribston was at the station awaiting his 
coming, and politely opened the wooden apron of 
the cab and assisted him toaligit. 

“ Damp morning, Sir Charles,” he said. 

“Yes,” replied the baronet, “ it’s damp 
enough. Now, my good fellow, what’s your 
fare ?” 

* Leave it to you, sir,” replied the cabman. 

«Tf you do you'll get nothing,” said Ribston. 
**Can’t you ask for a reasonable fare for once ?”’ 

“ Two shillings, then,” said the cabman, sulk- 
ily. “I didn’t think you were crushers—but 
you are everywhere.” 

Sir Charles gave the man half a crown and 
received a touch of the hat and a “ Thank you.” 
Then tne cabman excited the ire of Mr. Ribston 
by deliberately winking at him, thrusting his 
tongue in his cheek, and driving off with a 
triumphant flourish of his whip. 

“It’s gentlemen like you who spoil those 
men,” said the detective. ‘“ Their fare is their 
fare, Sir Charles, and they ought to be content 
with it.” : 

* Their life is not a particularly happy one, I 
should imagine,” replied Sir Charles, “and I 
don’t suppose they roll in riches.” 

** Hallo!” thought Ribston. ‘ You don’t look 
like one of the soft sort, Sir Charles. What’s 
making you tenderhearted? Getting into a 
mess, you think? It’s astonishing how tender 
people get when they see trouble coming.” 

On the platform another officer, a quiet-look- 
ing, grey-headed gentlemen of fifty, and two 
men of the navvy class, with long, narrow spades 
and picks were waiting. 

“Our party, Sir Charles,” said Ribston. 
«That white gentleman is Mr. Testa, the ana- 
lytical chemist—a wonderfully clever gentle- 
man.” 

“I daresay,” said Sir Charles, indifferently. 
«* Will you be good enough to take tickets? I 
pay for all.” 

“We are allowed our fares by the Yard, Sir 
Charles.” 

‘Then keep the money—I would rather pay.” 
« Awfully generous,” muttered Ribston, as 
he hurried off to the office, “and that’s not in 
his line either. He poisoned that poor woman 
as I’m a sinner.” 

While they were gone Sir Charles made him- 

self known to Testa, the chemist, and they were 

engaged in an interesting conversation when 

Ribston came back. 

«Tf you can find that there has been foul 

play,” Sir Charles was saying, “I shall have my 

faith in man shaken for ever. I have always 

trusted Sabotson as I would a brother. He is, 

indeed, living at Gaunt House at the present 

time.” 

“ He had no interest in Lady Friarly’s death, 
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met some old friends at his club and would 


not all were sad. Among the young there was 


I presume ?” inquired the chemist. 
« None—unless my saying during her illness 
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f she died I would never live in Gaunt 
House avain.” 

** And did you promise it to him ?” 

“*] said he or anybody else might have it and 
welcome.” 

** And after her ladyship’s death you handed 
it over to him ?” 

“ Yes, at a nominal rent, for I could never 
have let such an eut-of-the-way den.” 

“IT see,” said Ribdston, in soliloquy, with his 

back to the speakers, ‘a conspiracy ; doctor and 
husband both in it, and husband making pre- 
parations to shoulder it all on the doctor. In- 
teresting job, very, and I'll get to the bottom of 
it.” 
The navvies rode third and the rest of the 
party first, Ribston after a few words with the 
gnard getting the compartment to themselves. 
The other detective was a taciturn man, who 
seemingly took notice of nothing around him, 
and never ventured to make a leading remark. 
When spoken to he replied as tersely as he could, 
treading very narrowly on the borders of curt- 
ness. Ribston called him Jim, and what his 
other name was did not transpire. 

“ Perhaps Sir Charles won’t mind us having 
a smoke,” said Ribston, as the train moved out. 
“ Jim’s fond of his smoke—ain’t you, Jim ?” 

« Yes,” replied Jim. 

‘‘T shall have a cigar myself,” replied Sir 
Charles. ‘ Will you try one of mine ?” 

Ribston was overpowered. He believed in 
the weeds gentlemen smoked, and Jim came out 
with a “Much obliged to you, Sir Charles,” 
which was a very long speech for him. The 
analytical chemist did not smoke. 

“It interferes with my sight and olfactory 
nerves,” he said, “‘ and both are of the greatest 
importance in my profession.” 

‘** I suppose if there Is poison you are sure to 
detect it?” said Sir Charles, lighting his cigar. 

** All poisons cannot be detected aftera certain 
was the reply. 

“Indeed! What are they ?” 

“ Vegetable poisons soon disappeac.”’ 

“ Indeed ; I was not aware of it.” 

“Not at all,” said Ribston to himself. “ Inno- 
cence itself you. Jim!” 

“Weil ?” 

“‘ Did you see Walker this morning ?” 

wt iy 

“Tm glad of that ; I thought he would eseape 
you. He’sa very artful one, isn’t he ?” 

a Very.” 

Sir Cnarles nad no idea of being referred to in 
the fore-guing, but HE was the * Walker,” and 
his profession of innocence his artfuiness. 


‘ ” 
time, 


Jim, after this effort of a conversational 
nature, subsided into deep thought for full haif 
an nour, 

As they left the maze of bricks and mortar 
behind them the weather did notimprove. Dark, 
sulien, crawling clouds hung about the sky, 


pouring out their wealth of water and seeming 
none the poorer. Pools of water were already 
collecting on the marshes and the brooks, water- 
courses and dykes were full. 

‘*«T suppose you have made some arrangement 
for a venicle to take us from the station ?” said 
arles. “I quite forgot all about it.” 

«* Weare going on to Chelmsford, Sir Charles,” 
said Ribston, “and can get a carriage from 
there.’ 

«What made you think of going to Chelms- 
ford ?” 

« Well, sir, we take up Mr. Moffat, tne under- 
taker, there. He’s a coming with us, as he 

nows the coflin. Better be sure all round.” 

*« Of course.” 

Sir Charles lay back and lit another cigar. It 

med to him as if the net was already around 

m, had been closing in for some time, and he 
utterly unconscious of it. 

* Jim,” said Ribston, *‘ you remember Dibson 
looking in upon Jonnson ?” 


Sir C 


«I do.” 

«* Jonnson didn’t like it, did he ?” 

**No.” 

“Ah! but he had to put up withit. Dibson 
Was a useful man in THAT case.” 

*Uncoinmon,” said Jim, and he spoke no more | 


nil tney arrived at Unelmsiord. 





Moffat, the undertaker, was on the platform, 
having been summoned thither to meet Mr. 
Smith to see about mortgaging their cottages, 
and Mr. Moffat was in a very smiling condition 
until he saw Sir Charles; then a puzzled look 
sprang into his intelligent face, and visions of a 
soft-hearted lender of money on easy terms be- 
gan to fade. 

* Come this way for a moment,” said Ribston, 
taking him by the button-hole with his profes- 
sional air. ‘* Don’t look as if you were knocked 
quite silly, but listen to me. You are to go 
straight with us to Bingley Churchyard so as to 
recognise Lady Friarly’s coffin.” 

“Lady Friarly’s coffin!’ echoed Moffat, 
faintly. 

* Yes, that’s all, and you are to come at once 
and not chatter about what you see when you 
get back again. I am sorry to disappoint you 
about that money, but we were obliged to get in- 
formation in the best way we could, and you are 
SUCH a close one.” 

Moffat had nothing to urgeon his own behalf, 
and was led to a carriage, where, with Jim, the 
detective, and two navvies, ne took a seat. Rib- 
ston, Sir Charles and the analytical chemist 
occupied the other one. 

The road to Bingley Churen is never a cheer- 
ing one, and on a wet autumn day it was simply 
horrible. The fiat lands reeking with moisture, 
the muddy brooks, the dejected, silvery willows 
and sadly sighing poplars united their efforts to 
make the wayfarer miserable, and succeeded to 
admiration. 

Sir Charles felt like a criminal going to tre 
place of his execution, and involuntarily thought 
of the days when an enlightened legislation in- 
sisted upon taking the unhappy wretches doomed 
to die a long and weary journey in a cart to the 
unlimited delight of a brutal, unwashed crowd. 

The drive was a long one too, and it was past 
two o’clock when they arrived at the churchyard 
gate, which, as the wall was low enough fora 
child to get over, and there was not the remotest 
cnance of anyone intruding there, was locked. 

Ribston was equal to that lock and picked it 
with a bent piece of iron in an expert fashion, 
and the whole party, with the rain falling 
straight upon them, walked tothe grave of Lady 
Friarly. 

‘The tombstone, expressive of the grief of tne 
bereaved baronet, had only been fixed a few 
days, and there it was a bolder liar than the 
other tombstones, for it was fresh and white and 
the inscription intensely and disagreeably black. 

«« «Erected in memory of Mildred, the beloved 
wife of Sir Charles Friarly,’” muttered Ribston. 
“ Hum—ha! ‘ Cut off alltoo soon.’ Not bad for 
Him. What an amount of grief you can get 
published for two shillingsa letter! We needn’t 
stand in the wet, gentlemen ; the porch will give 
us shelter while the men do the digging.” 

To the porch they went, a shivering, silent 
party, Sir Charles gloomy, and Moffat weighed 
down by the sense of being bitterly disappointed. 
He knew how untrustworthy a man could be, 
but he believed himself to rank among the 
sharpest of men, and to be so horribly taken in 
was very depressing. 

Dig, dig, in the damp and cold! Strong arms 
wielding the spade and cutting the clay out in 
blocks, cutting their way widely, for they have 
brought no boards to hold the earth from failing. 
Dig, dig, slowly but surely down, with watchful 
eyes from the porch upon them. 

Every spadeful of earth was to Sir Charles 
Friarly as a step nearer to hisdoom. He counted 
them as they were tossed up as the condemned 
man counts the minutes on the morning of his 
execution. Another and another, and each one 
a step nearer the end. 

“Has anyone any brandy ?” he asked, sud- 
denly ; “ it’s terribly cold here.” 

Ribston produced a flask without taking his 
eyes off the yawning mouth wherein the men 
work. Up comes block after block of clay, and 


| as the baronet put the flask to his lips there 
| rang out the sound of metal meeting metal. 


“Tne spade upon the plate,” said Ribston, 
sententiously. 

‘Then they all involuntarily move forward and 
a few more spadefuls lay the coffin bare. A 


rope is passed under it, the labourers leap out, 
and the word is given to pull strongly and 
steadily .ogether. Up, up it came, and as it 
rises above the eartn Sir Charles turns shudder- 
ing away. 

‘Is that Lady Friarly’s coffin?’ asked Rib. 
ston. 

Moffat says it is and points to a neat littie 
plate let into the side bearing his name and 
address, a form of advertisement he proudly 
originated. 

“Take it under the porch,” says Ribston, 
* open the lid, and then leave Mr. Testa to his 
work.” 

Itisdone. The coffin is placed resting onthe 
stony ground and the lid unfastened. Then they 
all retire, except him who has come to removea 
portion of the body. 

They have barely turned away when an ex- 
clamation of surprise is-heard and the chemist 
comes running out into the rain. 

“Come back a moment,” he says to tne de- 
tective, Ribston, and he goes back with iim 
wonderingly. 

“« Look there,” the chemist says. 

Ribston looks and stares, not at a repulsive 
form wherein decay is aiready at work, but at 
some heavy stones and a heap of rags thrust be- 
tween them to pack them securely in the coffin, 
and—nothing more ! 


(To oe Continued.) 





SCIENCE. 





Puospxor lead bronze is the name of a new 
alloy lately introduced into the arts at Dresden, 
and described as peculiarly useful for many 
mechanical purposes because it possesses tie 
property of remaining cool under excessive fric- 
tion. 

An attempt to introduce the cultivation of 
chinchona into Australia isto be made at Sydney. 
The plants for the expériment have been sent 
from Madras. 

THE marine phenomenon known as white 
water has been the subject of a number of inte- 
resting letters to ‘‘ Chambers’s Journal.” The 
first, we believe, described the writer’s observa- 
tion of it in the Arabian Sea, and the latest gives 
an account of its occurrence off the coast of 
Northumberland in 1878, when it was attributed 
to the presence of vast numbers of crustaceans 
floating near the surface of an unusually warm 
sea. ‘The herring fishermen, when they drew in 
their nets, found them coloured white, as though 
they had been dipped in liquid lime. Similar 
phenomena in tropical seas may well be due to 
different causes from those which operate to pro- 
ducesucn effectsof colourin temperate latitudes; 
but in each case the presence of animal life 
in the water appears to be an important factor. 

A sUDDEN change of colour in the hair of 4 
patient from a light yellowish blonde to almost 
a pure black is referred by Dr. Prentiss in tae 
“ Philadelphia Medical Times” to the action of 
pilocarpin, which was administered hypoder- 
mically in the treatment of the case. The change 
began twelve days after the drug was first given, 
and was complete about three months later 
when the treatment of the illness ended. | 

A German physiologist recommends that 
railway employés be examined with, reference to 
the sense of hearing as well as colour-blindness. 
He refers to recent experiments showing the 
extraordinary difference which may exist between 
the hearing power of the two ears in the same 
person. A particular note will-sometimes 50 
fatigue a healthy ear that its auditory nerve be- 
comes insensible to a sound which is detected 
without difficulty by the other. ear, which has 
not been similarly wearied. Peculiarities of this 
sort might detract seriously from the useful- 
ness of brakemen, engineers, or guards, whos¢ 
management of railway trains depends so greatly 
on signals given by ringing the bell or sounding 
the whistle. They would be equally dangerous 
defects in persons charged with the navigatt2 





of vessels. 
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SCARCELY SINNING. 


A NEW NOVEL. 
BY A POPULAR AUTHOR. 





CHAPTER IX. 


The path of sorrow, and that path alone, 
Leads to the land where sorrow is unknown. 


Mrranpa drew a low chair to Hesba’s side 
‘and flung her arms impulsively around the sor- 
Towing girl. 

“Dear Hesba,” she cried, “can you not tell 
me what is this great trouble which has fallen 
upon you, that 1 may, if possible, help you to 
bear it ?” 

Miss Chepstow shook her head sadly. 

z a one can do that,” she responded, slowly. 
he heart knoweth its own bitterness’ and no 

one can help me.” 

“Let me try, Hesba.” 

“It would bein vain. Nor would I burden 
you, who have yourself already suffered so 
deeply, with any word of my own troubles.” 

‘Do not think of that. Perhaps in striving 
to console you I should myself find comfort. Let 
Me try, dear Hesba !”” 

But the girl made no response. 

“Is ita secret—this trouble of yours, Hesba ?” 

Aispered Miranda, presently. ‘ Even if it is 
will not it be safe with a true friend? You 
porn you need have no secrets from me,” she 
oncluded, with an affectation of gay archness. 

“Have you none then, Miranda?” queried Miss 
hepstow,. 
an oR was a meaning intonation in her voice 
a a companion could scarcely mistake. It 
pri ident that her own secret was not con- 
dled from the girl beside her. 


How Hesiva bad penetrated it Miranda cared 
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‘of my grief, dear Miranda. 
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[Two FAIR MAIDENS. ] 


delirium the name of Frank Leslie coupled 
with expressions of fond endearment or undying 
affection had escaped her. It was likely enough. 
However that might be, Miranda was well con- 
tent that this girl whom she had learned to 
love with a more than sisterly affection snould 
know that she had “loved .nd lost.” 

So it was with an unembarrassed brow that 
she responded : 

«Yes, dear Hesba, I have indeed one memory 
which I had thought none knew of. How you 
have discovered it I cannot tell. One day you 
shall hear more of this. But to-day I wouid 
help you if it be possible, aud if my sympathy 
have aught of value to you.” 

The habitual quiet reserve of the young com- 


panion forsook ner at the words, and turning to | 


Miranda she embraced her with an almost pas- 
sionate energy as she responded : 

« Ah, why in this hard bitter world are there 
not more nearts like yours? Earth then mht 
be a paradise where now it is an arid desert.” 

For a few moments she sobbed unrestrainedly 


on Miranda’s bosom, then at length raised her 


head and dried ner eyes. 

“You have asked me for my confidence, dear 
Miss Lovelace ¥4 

The colonel’s daughter interrupted her by a 
gesture. 

“You promised yesterday always to call me 
Miranda,” she said. 

“tardon me! You haveasked me the source 
There are more than 
one, for fate has not been kind to us. But 
this last blow is of all the most terrible. ‘Tne 
letter which I received but now toid me of the 
death of a beloved brother—a bright little fellow 
of nine years, the pride of a widowed motner’s 
heart and the onject which I loved best on earth 
—on! Harry, Harry, can it be that I shail see 
your face no more ?” 

And she buried her face in her hands in sudden 
agony. 

Miranda let her companion weep silently for a 
space. Sne knew too well the comfort which 
tears bring to the “o’er-franght” heart to seek 



























































any restraint of them. Nor did she try to con- 
sole Hesba by pouring into her ear the plati- 
tudes and commonplaces about the uncertainty 
of human life wherewith injudicious comforters 
often torture their friends in moments of 
bereavement and affliction. 

Presently the sorrowing girl lifted her beau- 
tiful but pale and tear-stained countenance. 

“It isnot as if poor little Harry’s death had 
been in the necessary. course of nature,” she 
said. “Then, however one might mourn, it 
would not be rignt to repine. But it was brough’ 
about by the act of man, indirectly itis true, but 
not the less surely. And what shall we cail the 
man or men who have compassed this act of 
iniquity ?” 

Hesba’s voice, which had begun in pathetic, 
aimost wailing accents, took on a firm, nearly 
fierce intonation as she put the question. 

“There is but one name—most odious of ail 
earthly brands—by which they must be stigma- 
tised,’”’ she went on, with increasing passion. “ It 
is tuat of murderer !” . 

With soft, low words Miranda strove to calm 
the excited girl. 

* Listen,” cried Hesba, after a momentary 
pause. ‘You shall hear the whole miseravle 
history of a ruined and persecuted family : 

“‘My father was the only child of a country 
clergyman, whose mean stipend barely enabled 
nim to support his small family and send his 
only son in due course to the university. He 
had hoped by dint of severest struggles to fit 
his boy for one of the professions. But my 
father as he grew up to manhood had but one 
affection and that was for learning in its widest 
scope. He loved knowledge, not as a means to 
an end, but for its own sake. Like so many 
students he shrank from the rougher conflicts of 
the battle of life and desired but seclusion and 
nis beloved books. My grandfather, finding at 
last that it was useless to combat his son’s in- 
clination, unwillingly permitted him to follow 
his. own bent and my father lived happily 
enougn in the seclusion of his study, witn no 



























































































































































































































































































would have been well if his lettered soli- 
tude had always contented him. 

“Unfortunately one day he met my mother. 
She was very lovely and nad a gentile, shrink- 
ing tenderness of manner which won the retired 
scholar’s heart atonce. I will not dwell on this. 
‘They were married; of a family of six children 
four lived—my elder brotier (who is now a mate 
in the mercantile marine), myself, dear Harry, 
who has just been taken from us, and Ada my 
baby sister. 

“ Life was hard to my parents as the family 
came on. The earnings of my father, never 
great, dwindled to less and less and became more 


precarious with advancing age and enfeevled | 


health. Embarrassments began to press upon 
us and at length a prolonged interval came, 
during which father had to lay aside his pen 
altogether. 

* Despite his weakness of constitution he was 


a man of sanguine temperament, looking always | 
He would scon be | 


on the bright side of things. 
well, ne said, and had.great works in prospect 
wherevy fortune should be won. Meanwhile 


the wolf had to be kept from the door and the | 


doctor paid, and, as our only resort, we borrowed 
a sufficient sum for our present needs of a well- 


known loan office upon the security of our furni- | 


ture and father’s beloved books. 

** Alas! he never had the opportunity to carry 
his dreams into effect. Weaker and weaker he 
became until at length the day dawned which 
saw my motier a widow and us children father- 
less. 

“The interest on our loan had meanwhile 
been partially unpaid. It was only by the severest 
strugule that we could commit dear father 
decently to his last repose in God’sacre. Then 
both my mother and myself began a bold but 
hopeless struyvle with tne world. 

“Alas! do wnat we might our earnings were 
but small. We could live, but we could neither 
cast off the millstone which hung around our 
necks nor prevent its cruel weight from increas- 
ing week Oy week. 
could by no means known to us meet the ever- 
recurring interest. 
the loan company was indeed but a single 
individuali—a man of good position and immense 
wealtn, but whose avidity was as unsatiable and 


as cruel as is tne maw of the carrion vulture. | 


To ordinary interest vecame added compound 
interest, and week by week the sum grew and 
grew. 

“At length, worn out by her exertions and 
anxiety, my mother was likewise laid upon a 
sick bed. I struggled on as best I might to 
keep the housenvld together and nurse her. 
About this time we begun to ‘receive personal 
visits from the wan who nad advanced the money, 
instead of letters as heretofore. I should rather 
say he came twice—an old, hard, grim man, with 
threats ever on nis tongue—afterwards he sent 
his son.” 

Here Hesia’s face flusbed redly, but with the 
crimson of pain, and she pressed her small, 
weil-formed hand hard against her left breast. 

“ Pardon me,dearest Miranda,” she whispered, 
“that I must, in order to the understanding of 
my story, iIn-Uit your pure ears by even the most 
casual ailusion to my own sufferings at that 
man’s hunds. He was young, purse-proud, and 
most intensely vuigar. Despite his wealth he 
had no siighte-t tinge of geutle blood or breed- 
ing in him. He fancied—or chose ,to say So— 
that my poor face was veautiful, he knew that 
we were poor and defenceless, for my mother 
lay on a sick ved and my brother was absent on 
a long voyagy,and taking advantage of all this 
he dared to wake to me proposais which of all 
others are the most shameful.” 

For a moment the 
avowal choked her utterance. 

Miranda pressed Hesba’s hand between 
both her own in token of her sympathy and 
pity. 

“ Day after day he came and renewed his auda- 
cious prop. sals with cynical effroniery. He could 
mot marry suco a one as I, he said, but he loved 
me dearly and would surround me, my mother, 


To speak more plainly we | 


We soon discovered that | 


girl's humiliation at the | 
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ind each interview ended with threats on ils 
pare. 
| “One day he so far forgot his manhood as to 
suddenly clasp me in his arms and strive to press 
his odious caresses on my cheek. Strong in out- 
raged pride and passion 1 hurled him trom me 
wito a fierce blow. His brow darkened like a 
thunder-cloud, and he hissed, savagely : 
“*Itis weil, my lady. I will nave ample re- 
| venge on you and yours. More tnan tnat, I 
| swear that one day you shall be mine. Simon 
| Dawson was never knuwn to break his word !’” 

“Simon Dawson !” ejaculated Miranda, in an 
access of horror. . 

“Tnat was his name,” continued Hesba, not 
remarking her companion’s sudden agitation. 
“He is tue son of the well-known merchant, 
ship-owner, and usurer of Bevis Marks. The 
| fatoer is wicked beyond the wont of men, but 
| the son, this Simon, is a fiend.” 

Miranda sat pale-faced and silent, too horror- 
stricken for words. Was this the man to whom 
she was to sell herself ? 

“Tere is not much more to tell,” went on 
Hesba, in a meiancholy voice. “Simon was as 
| good as bis word. Everything was swept aw 
tor the devt, and we had to start im the wor. 
anew. A few trifling articles of jewellery—heir- 
looms—which mamma had retained enabled us.to 
subsist in penury for @ short time, but the pri- 
vation tola on us all, andlittle Harry began to 
sicken. Meanwhile Simon Dawson hung about 
my path like a tempting Mephistophiles, with 
his oft-repeated proposals of imquity. At lengtn 
Iresolvea to leave home, partly to escape tnis 
man, but mainly that I might win more money 
for those wnom I left. I had sent home every 
farthing of the salary paid me by the gentleman 
on whose wife I attended just before 1 came to 
nurse you, and—and it was too late!’”’ 

“Too late?” asked Miranda, with bated 
breath. , 

“Yes, as I learn from this letter poor little 
Harry was too far gone for better hving ana 
trifling comforts to help him then. But the 
|} doctor. saiu if they had been forthcoming 
earlier he would have recovered. Yes, he is 
aead, my dear, curly-beaded little darling—dead 
—the first victim to Simon Dawson’s revenge— 
ana I am a murderess !” 

And the ordinarily self-contained girl rose sud- 
deniy to her feet with blank horror on ber white 
| face,and with one long-drawn, wailing cry,sank 
senseless at her companion’s feet. 





CHAPTER X. 


The soft anu misty-textur’d clouds seem changed 
To pies of barden’d rocks, whien trom their vase, 
Like the uporeaking of @ ruin’d world, 

Are buri’d with iorce tremendons. 


Tue brightest beams of the god of day were 





ligntuung up the placid waters and lovely 
| scenery of the Lake of Geneva and the romantic 
| vicinity of tne city of Calvin. 

At the open window of an hotel which 

commanded a beautiful prospect far and near, 
even to the blue mountains wnicn formed tne 
background, sat two giris, both of exceeding 
| loveliness, botn pale and somewnat sad of eye 
and brow, votn clad in deep mourning, and eacn 
so marveliousiy like the otner that apart it bad 
been hara to aiscriminate between them. 

They were Miranda Lovelace and Hesba 
Chepstow. 

Two months had passed since the disclosure 
of Hesva’s life-story made vy her at Aiexan- 
dria. 

During that interval they had made the 
acquaintance of the principai cities of tne Italian 
peninsula, and had now arrived at the mountain 
; Jama which bas for centuries been one of liberty’s 

chosen homes. 

| Miss Lovelace had regained in great measure 
her physical strength, but the roses had not re- 
turned to ner cheeks. ‘The abiding sorrow 
whieh darkened her life effectualiy prevented 
this. ‘nen, too, beside all tne tender regrets 





| dered. 


present. 
“ The wife of Simon Dawson.” 

This she was bound to vecome for her brot >: 
sake and in obedience to her father’s commands, 
The loathing which the thought aroused in ihe 
poor child’s heart is indescribable. 

At the first shock of the announcement of her 
dead father’s will the girl’s mind was two te. 
numbed by the loss of sire and of lover to feel 
much emotion of amy kind. She knew cf ; 
certitude that her heart lay buried in Frank 
Leslie’s grave and that she had no love to vive 
this stranger im far-off England who desired to 
claim her hand. 

Bat Miranda soon schooled herself to thin: 
that indifferent as she must ever be to Sinn 
Dawson she might yet bear, with at least onr- 
ward calmness, the yoke of being his wife un:'] 
merciful death should release her from bondave. 
She knew that he was young and wealthy. |; 
never entered her mind to.ask if he were a <en- 
tleman. To whom else could her father de-ire 
to wed her ? ’ 

But now! Now the union seemed impossinle. 
Yet how to escape it Miranda could not w-. 
She had at least ome scanty comfort. Major 
Percival had begun to improve im health from 
the day of his entrance into Europe, and hoped 
great things from the present tour. Mirania 
must by all devices she could put into aciion 
manage to detain him out of England as long as 
possible. < 

Meanwhile she had told Hesha. Chepstow the 
story of her own dead love, amd the girl had 
condoled with her and their tears had mingled 
when speaking of Frank Leslie’s early death. 

But Miranda spoke no word to her companion 
of tke colonel’s desire or of the connection b- 
tween her own family and the usurer of Bevis 
Marks. 

For the rest, these confidences had linked the 
girls still closer together and intensified the 
sisterly love that united them. 

s they sat at the window side by side, inhal- 
ing the fresh, balmy air,and enjoying the beau- 
tiful view spread out before them, Major Perci- 
val entered. 

« An! I thoughtI should find you here, young 
ladies,” he said. ‘* Come, I have a treat in store 
for you. I have chartered a sailing-boat for th» 
afternoon. The lake is as smooth and tranquil 
as a looking-glass. Howlong will it take you to 
get ready P” 
~ Oh! ten minutes at farthest, dear guardy,” 
cried Miranda, springing up. ‘ It will be de- 
lightful; and we haven’t been on the lake yet! 
Come on, Hesba.”” 

And the girls ran off to their dressing-room. 
They returned within the stipulated time, 
dressed as usual, precisely similarly, Miranda on 
the present occasion having lent her companion 
a boating suit of her own. 

Very. charming--were the two girls in toeir 
boating costumes of white serge and white straw 
nats, the heavy black. trimming of the former 
and broad sable ribbon around the latter indi- 
cating that the wearers were in mourning. 

The little party had proceeded downstairs and 
were standing under tne verandah of the hoiel 
when Miss Lovelace recalied that she iad for- 
gotten to put on a tiny gold locket containing 
a portrait and lock of hair of Frank Leslie, whica 
she constantly wore. ' 

Bidding the major and Hesba walk on to tse 
landing-place she entered the hotel, ran ligotly 
upstairs, donned her treasure, and regained te 
piazza. a 

Her companions had followed her directions 
and nearly reached the boat. Just as sne was 
stepping down from the ‘piazza a hand was «14 
ligntly on her arm. ; 

Miranda turned round quickly in surprise, 0° 
unmixed with indignation; as she Knew no one 
in the town. 

She saw by her side a young man of m 
height, strongly-built, and rather round-snoul 
His face was somewhat heavy and sel 
sual-looking, but not without a kind of cout? 
good looks. His complexion was swarthys and 
nair and moustache black as a ravens W1D5- 
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pair of small, deep-set and very dark brown 
eyes which just then beld a carious, trium- 
; - light, completed all we need of descrip- | 
tion, save to say that the young man was | 
jasnionably dressed and wore much jewellery. 

“So we meet again, my angel!” he said, in a 
thick voice, whose tones had none of the refine- 
ment of a gentieman’s. ‘* Didn’t I tell you that 
you would never escape me ?” and he closed his | 
bic, be-ringed band on the girl’s slender arm. 

Miranda surveyed the bold stranger with a} 
havenuly glance. 

«J do not understand you,” she said. 
move your hand, sir, if you please.” 

And she made an « ffort to withdraw her arm | 
from the young man’s clasp. 

“ Wor uld it fluiter the pretty little dove?” he 
cri-d, mockingly. “ Quiet, quiet, my darling! 
Wren [ put you in the golden cage I promised 
you will be tamer.’ 

“Are you mad, sir? or 

«Drunk? Oh,no! I’ve had afew classes of 
‘fizz,’ but not enough to hinder me from seeing 
that you are lovelier than ever. By Jove! I 
spall kil two birds with one stone. Icame here 
to meet my wife that is to be and now I come 
actoss one not less deur, you know.’ 

An idea of the truth flashed across Miranda’s 
brain, only to be instantly rejected. 

‘Wili you free my arm, sir? or shall I call 
a ance and have your insolence properly 
} nishea 7. 

“Insolence! I like that,” sneered the man. 
itis you who are insolent, my pretty terma- 
i. Don’t you remember your blow in my 
e? 1 don’t forget, I promise you.’ But I 


gi 
f 
don’t wind your spite so long as I find you 
pl 
] 


se Re- 








eviy, wy girl. I like rough play from things 
ike cuts for instance, or women. Nothing pleased 
we beiver wnen a schoolvoy than to pinch and 
payue a cat till it bit and scratched me, and 
teen 1 would split its head against the pave- 
wi ni, Suen fun, you know—for the cat.” 

Miranaa had ceased the endeavour to free her 
hana, foreseeing that it must lead to an un- 
seuly struggle, but ‘now she raised her voice 
aloud. 

‘Major Percival!’ she cried, “come here 
auickiy! Make haste!” 

‘(be vinn’s eyes followed the direction of Miss 
suce’s gaze, and as he saw the tall, erect 
of the major rapidly striding up the slope 
in vb dience to tne summons he pushed Miranda 
frow nim roughly, hissing out: 

You are a fool, girl—you shall be mine! I 
cov li have saved your brother if you had spoken 
the word. You will see that the others will go 
tresame way. I have long arms and few wo 
in-ur the hate of Simon Dawson escape him.” 

‘nen he turned on his heel and disappeared 
around tre corner of the piazza. 

‘What is the matter, Miranda?” cried the 
Hajov as he reached tne spot. “ Why have you 
hot joined us ?” 

Miss Lovelace rapidly decided that it might 
peccaps not be expedient to take her guaruian 
In'9 her confidence on this occasion. 

Some mun accosted me in a very rude man- 
herand refused to allow me to proceed. I think 
be bad been drinking ; so,as he would not make 

iy, | called to you for protection, guaray,” ex- 
pi ned tne girl. 

'ne major was satisfied, and muttering a 
Curse or two at the insvlence of tourists, led 
Lis Ward Lo toe margin of the lake. 








CHAPTER XI. 


Oft expectation fails, and most oft there 


W were most it proslises. 


“T wonneR who that old fellow is whom 
Hesba cul a to core protection,” muitered 
Son Dawson, sav. rely, as ne retraced his 
id 3 ulound tbe corner r ot the hotel to tne front 


Piev?\,and stood there, goawing his moustache, 


hand set me at ease on that point. She |} 
been before the parson, and for tue rest if sue is 
so confoundedly coy with a good-looking young 
fellow like me she is scarcely Jikely to ve fasvi- 

nated by that lean old scarecrow. Weil, I can 
probably learn something about him from the 
landlord.’ 

_He stood for some minutes watching the boat, 
whose white sails were now filled by a light 

| breeze from the land, which carried tie pretty 
craft rapidly forward. 

| Simon’s lip eurled cynically as he gazed. 

} 





‘Then he muttered : 

«'There’s another girl in the boat. Wonder 
who she is. Hesba left England with a younz 
couple, newly married, as I learned. ‘These can- 
not ve they.” 

He pulled out his cigar-case, extracted one, 
and, lignting it, commenced smoking medita- 
tively, his eyes meanwhile foillowing the Hiron- 
delle. 

**I suspect Miranda Lovelace and her guar- 
dian are at:Milan now. At least the last letter 
which the. governor received from the major 
was dated Venice and spoke of going on tnere. 
I must push on and surprise my bride tiuat is to 
be by an unexpected visit.” 

He leaned nis broad shoulders against one of 
the piliars of tne piazza and watched tne smoke- 
rings a8 they ascended for a snort space. 

“ Women area bore, after all,” he presently 
concluded. “It’s no end of trouble looking after 
them and no end of expense, too, and it’s never 
a profitable game. You can’t feel that you are 
bringing the yellow boys in as you cin aftera 
good stroke of business. It’s all the other way. 
| But then a fellow must see a little pleasure. 
Tne main thing is to stick to business and cet 
the coin by hook or by crook. When a fellow 
does that—as I do—he is entitled toa little 
relaxation.” 

The thread of his meditations was here 
snapped by a sudden interest in the boat he was 
watching. 

“Whew!” he ejaculated. “By jingo, I 
thought she was gone. What cursed nonsense 
to rig such a cockleshell as that so heavily ani 
for such a place. I don’t know a great deal of 
this country but I do know that a wan is a fvoi 
to carry all that sail ona bit of water surrounded 
by mountains like these. There must be times 
when the wind tears down them like an ava- 
lanche. Ah! she is all right now. I almost 
wish I had not met Hesba here. I was sure to 
run up against ber some day or find her at 
heme, but one can’t well hunt two hares at 
once, and I don’t want my thoughts diverted 
from my future—not at least until after the 
honeymoon. 

*Iv’s a curious infatuation is mine for this 
penniless girl. A fellow to fail in love witha 
woman’s face painted on a bit of canvas! Ib 
sounds like one of the absurdities they make 
poems about. Can’t account for it, and tne 
queerest thing about the affair is that somehow 
it seems as if I must nave met this Miranda 
Lovelace somewnere. But that’s impossible. 
Yet tnere was something—I do not know wbat— 
familiar in her portrait. It’s deuced funny. 

“<I wonder how pretty Miranda will appreciate 
my attention in aevoting my short holiday to 
looking her up, ‘flying on the wings of love,’ 
et cetera, as they say on the stage. Fact is I’m 
getting tired of Paris, where I have generally 
passed any spire time I could get. Deuced 
little of that I get, too. The governorseems to 
think a young “feilow is a machine—a sort of 
animated money-earning apparatus which never 
needs rest or to have its wneels oiled.” 

He stood meditatively puffing at his cigar for 
some time, his eyes fixed upon the bout. 
Suddenly his cogitations were broken in upon 
by a waiter who came towards the young man 
quic kly. 

<A telegraphic message for you, monsieur,’ 











ald watening. tue voatwan pusving the little 
Hirondvile out from the snore. “T was afraid 
for * Moment tuat it was pernaps some rich oid | 
MMubug whom tive girl bad picked up and | 


W 
*\“died into matrimony, but a look at her leit | 


said the servant, in inditferent Englisn. “ It has 


| Just arrived.” 


n, j r, Hote 

ine, ( leva, Switzerland. 

ta moment, but take the first troin 
—the very dirst—and proceed to Amsterdam, io 
Mynheer Peter Mosenthal, our correspon tis 
Do not let anything de ‘ter you from gong 
instantiy you receive this. The matter is of tne 
last importance.” 

Then there followed about a score of anva- 
rently cabalistie words in a cip utte ly 
unintelligible save to one in possession of ine 
key. 

Simon read the me 
twice over, devoting riention to ine 
cipher. Then he wave vent to balf a score of 
profane ejaculations. 

* What a beastly bore it is! fellow cut 
have even a forinicht’s quiet and reereat.on. 
And ji “tat this moment, tco. Curse it, it’s “00 
bad ! The governor deesn’t cite now I suier. 
Hoy all I follow up He ba? Worse thant: it, 
I snail Oj ave to give up 1h ting with iy 
future wife, npon whicn I nad st my mina.” 

He threw the stump of his cigar aay 
angrily, and nis low brows came down hea\iiy 
over his eyes. 

But this mood did not last long. Young D. w- 
son wis @ true “cnip of the old vlock.” He was 
as eager in bnsiness pursits, as keen after guin 
as Was nis Avariciou Dp. rent, and nesccn came to 
tne conclusion that t.is urgent message «on- 
cerned some maiter of great moment to (ne 
Dawson and Son and must receive 








lly and slowly 
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house of 
first care. 

He walked to the door of the hotel, ruminat ‘ng 
moodtily. 

© T iuust go, there’s no doubt about that. ud 
HLow the dence shall I be abie toi e 
Hesva, I wonder? Ah! Ihave it! What ana-s 1 
was not to remember that.” 

He entered the hotel and procured the v::i- 
ok. He had not long to look for wha: ne 


atone 





soug 
On nly on the preceding day he found t1¢ 
entry. 
* Mi jor Percival, Mi-s Miranda Lovelace, M iss 
Hesbu Cnepstow, Charlies Fulton.” 


Simon Dawson positively recoiled from tne 
volume, uttering a tremendous oath, the scowl 
on his brow intensified toadegree that gave nim 
the aspect of a very fiend. 

“Hesba with Miss Lovelace,” he mutter d, 
presently, “and tnat old fellow to whom -ne 
called just now, Major Percival. Confound 
luck! Well, well, ne at least could not biuv 
known me and for her own reputation Hesva 
wil seareely blab. Previous fortunate that vid 
Percival did not come up to me. 

“faking all things intoconsideration I am best 
away from here before they return and tie 
telegram has arrived most opportunely. I see 
it all, Hesba is witn my future wife as a travel- 
ling companion. When they return to Englund 
she will be discharged. Good! Isnhallnotse: k 
Miranda until she gets back to her owncountry. 
I can easily trace Hesba there.” ‘ 

With this satisfactory conclusion to his covi- 
tutions, Simon ascended to his bedroom, hastily 
pucked his portmanteau, settled bis bill, and was 
soon en route for the station. As he left ine 
notel he took a parting glance at the Bir n- 
delie and noted dark clouds above the distant 
mountains. He snook his head at the sight, 
suying, with someanxiety: 

“Conf und the boatman, why does he take 
thei out so far in that cockleshell? If I dor not 
mistuke a storm is brewing over yonder.” 


(To ve Contunued.) 





In looking through the Bottin, or Paris to 
rectory, we find that Adam is a lawyer, live 
keeps a tobae CO- hi Dp in the Rue de Sevre s,C in 
is a butcher in the Rue de Far ar, Abel a 





Simon Dawson took the paper and perused it 
rapidly. 
It ran thus: 


erceer, Ncé keeps a winesnop, Moise, or M 5 
selis opera gin » Moliére is i chemist, Au or 


a grocer, and Hugo a golds 
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rner the convenient five-cent coin which, in 


year 1700 a peculiar dre was discovered in 


fer nickel. It was in combination with 


NICKEL. 





n talk, is called “a nickel,” has come 
seneral circulation in America the question 
» is asked either mentally or orally hun- 
; of times every day, and but few get an 
igent answer. In China and India a white 
er, called pack tong, has long been known, 
has been extensively used both there and in 
pe for counterfeiting silver coins. About 





copper mines of Saxony, which had — 
irance of being very rich, but in smelting | 


ielded the copper, and the miners called it | 


er-nickel or false copper. In 1754 Constadt | 
unced the discovery of a new metal in | 


nie, from which he could relieve it only | 
ts. The alloy of nickel and arsenic which 
tuined was white, brittle, and very hard, | 
id a melting point nearly as high as cast | 
It was not till 1823 that pure nickel was 
ned by analyis of German silver, which had | 


i number of years been produced at Suhl, | 


ny. Its composition was ascertained to | 
yper ten parts, zinc five, and nickel four. | 
‘e nickel be used the alloy is as white as 
r and susceptible of a very high polish, but | 
1es too brittle and hard to be hammered | 
led, and can be worked only by casting. | 
nickel is a white metal which tarnishes | 
iy in the air. Unlike silver, it is not acted | 
tne vapour of sulphur, and even the strong 


t 


eral acids attack it but slightly. Nickel | 


e hardness of iron, and, like it, has strong 
tie properties, but cannot be welded, and 
iered with difficulty. 
ire nickel has heretofore been chiefly used | 
ating, for which purpose its hardness and 
to resist atmospheric influences admirably 
tit. Within the last year the French have 
ded in rolling the metal into plates, from 
poons and other table furniture may be 
d. Nickel bronze, which consists of equal | 
of copper and nickel, with a little tin, | 
be cast. into very delicate forms and is | 
ptible of a high polish. Mines of nickel | 
ried at Chatham, Conn., and Lancaster, 
1., and it is said to be found at Mine La | 


>, Mo., and at several points in Colorado | 
New Mexico, where but little attention is 
to it. Itis extensively mined in Saxony | 


n Sweden, but tne late discovery of a new 


(a silicate of nickel) in New Caledonia will 


ably suspend the use of the arsenical ores, | 
yet bring nickelintocommon use. Switzer- | 
, in the year 1852, made a coin of German 
r, which is identical in composition with 
\merican nickel coin. The United States 
‘nickel cents in 1856, and eight years later 
d the five-cent pieces. Belgium adopted 
1 coinage in 1860, and Germany in 1873. 
und has lately coined pennies for Jamaica, 
at nome sbe and France adhere to the 
er small change. 








HASHEESH. 








SHEESH, or East India hemp, is but little 
vn In this country save as a medicine, when 
used under its scientific name of Cannabis 
ca. Its colour is olive brown, with a pecu- | 
aromatic smell. Its properties are similar | 
pium, although to most temperaments it | 
‘'s none of the debilitating after-effects of | 


arug. 





e natives of the East make great use of it 


stimulant. In India and through a great | 





ny portions of Asia hasheesh is consumed in 
erfse proportions by people of all classes. 
from care or thought, these fiery sons of 
South give themselves up to the enjoyment 
heir dream, forgetting everything save the 
sure of the moment. All nations have their | 


stimulants. China has its opium, Germany its 
beer, France its wine, America its tobacco, and 
Syria and India their hasheesh. The hasheesh 
delirium is generally accompanied by great 
action. A desire to leap about and sing is felt. 
This is followed by beautiful scenes of all des- 
criptions, the nerves being a thousand times 
more susceptible under the influence of tne drug 
than in their normal state. The relations of 
time and space are also very curious. A rod 
seems a league, and a minute an hour; a small 
room will resemble a large hall, and a common 
wall paper will appear to be magnificent fresco- 
ings painted in the most gorgeous colours. 

The circumstances of my first being led totry 
the drug were these: I was spending a few days at 
Swampscott. One of the family was taken ill, 
and the physician being called, he prescribed the 
Cannabis Indica. I heard him give the name, 
and being much interested in the properties of 
medicine, I looked out the word in a volume of 
the Materia Medica which we happened to have 
in the house, and found that it was a narcotic 
drug, its effects lixe those of opium, twenty 
grains being sufficient to produce the hallucina- 
tions that generally follow when taken in suffi- 
cient quantities. 

I instantly made up my mind to try it, and 
taking about fifteen grains, as near as I could 
judge, from the vial, I swallowed them, and 
awaited theeffect. For two hours I felt nothing, 
but shortly after a strange thrill came over me. 
The room suddenly seemed to lengthen out, the 
face of my cousin who was sitting in the room 
with me suddenly assumed tne expression of a 
demon. I sprang to my feet and rushed madly 
out of the house, and on to the lawn, which 
appeared to extend as far as my eye could reach. 
I imagined myself a general at the head of his 


forces, and issued every imaginary command of | 


my trcops. Next I was gifted with the powers 
of Ariel, and leaving the earth, I flew with the 
speed of lightning througn boundless epace. 
On every side I beheld the most magnificent 
scenery, but looking down I discerned a garden 
peopled with the most beautiful houris. I de- 
scended to it, and for hours rambled amidst its 
shady walks. I quenched my thirst at fountains 
flowing with wine instead of water. Slaves 
bathed my feet with perfumed oils. Little 


| Cupids brought offerings of fruit and flowers to 


me. Isank back, and saw vision upon vision float 
past me, most of them ethereal and grand in the 


| extreme, but now and then varied by some 


ludicrous scenes. 

I awoke the next morning in bed, where I had 
been placed by one of my friends, resolved never 
to try nasheesn again, as I had made myself 
thorougaly ridiculous. L. C. 





A BUTTERFLY’S LIFE. 


A smatt red and black butterfly poises statu- 
esque above the purple blossom of the tall field 
thistle. With its long sucker it probes indus- 
triously floret after floret of the crowded head 
and extracts from each its wee drop of nectar. 
As it stands just at present the dull outer sides 
of its four wings are alone displayed so that it 
does not form a conspicuous mark for passing 
birds ; but when it has drunk up the last drop 
of honey from the thistle flower and flits away 
to seek another purple mass of the same sort, it 
will open its red-spotted vans in the sunlignt and 
will then show itself off as one among the 
prettiest of our native insects. 

Each thistle-head consists of some two 
hundred separate little bell-shaped blossoms, 
crowded together for the sake of conspicuous- 
ness into a single group, just as the blossoms of 
the lilac or syringa are crowded into larger 
though less dense clusters, and as each separate 
floret has a nectary of its own, the bee or butter- 


fly that alignts upon the compound flower-group | 
can busy himself for a minute or two in getting | 


at the various drops of honey without the 
necessity for any further change of position 


than that of revolving upon its own axis, 
Hence these composite flowers are great fa. 
vourites with all insects whose suckers are 
long enough toreach the bottom of their slender 
tubes. 

The butterfly’s view of life is doubtless on 
“the whole a cheerful une. Yet his existence 
must be something so nearly mechanical tiat 
we probably overrate the amount of enjoyment 
which he derives from flitting about so dirily 
among the flowers and passing his days in the 
unbroken amusement of sucking liquid honey. 
Subjectively viewed, the butterfly is not a high 
order of insect, his nervous system does not 
show that provision for comparatively sponta- 
neous thought and action which we find in the 
more inteliigent orders, like the flies, bees, ants 
and wasps. His nerves are all frittered away 
in little separate ganglia distributed among the 
various segments of the body, instead of being 
governed by a single great central organ, or 
brain, whose business it is to correlate and co- 
ordinate compiex external stimulants; he jas 
not even that small capacity for deliberation and 
spontaneous initiative which belongs to the 
bee. He is, as it were, but a piece of half- 
conscious mechanism, answering immediately 
to impulses from without, just as the ther- 
mometer answers to variations of temperaiure 
and as the telegraphic indicator answers to each 
making and breaking of the electric current. 

In early life the future butterfly emerges 
from the egg asa caterpillar. At once his iegs 
begin to move and the caterpillar goes forward 
by their motion. The caterpillar walks, it 
knows not why, but simply because it has to. 
When it reaches a fit place for feeding it feeds 
automatically. After a considerable span of life 
spent in feeding and walking about in search of 
food, the caterpillar one day found itself com- 
pelled by an inner monitor to alter its habits. 
Why it knew not; but just as a tired child 
sinks to sleep the gorged and full-fed cater- 
pillar sank peacefully into a dormant state. 
Then its tissues melted one by one into a kind 
of organic pap and its outer skin hardened into 
achrysalis. Within that solid case new limbs 
and organs began to grow by hereditary 
impulses. At length one day the chrysalis 
burst asunder and the insect emerged to view, 
a full-fledged and beautiful butterfly. Fora 
minute or two it stands and waits till the air 
it breathes has filled out its wings and till the 
warmth and sunlight have given it strength. 
For the wings are by origin a part of the 
breathing apparatus and they are required to be 
plumed by the air before the insect can take to 
flight. Then, as it grows more accustomed to 
its new life, the hereditary impulse causes it to 
spread its vans abroad and it flies. Soon a flower 
catches its eye and the bright mass of colour 
attracts it irresistibly, as the candle light 
attracts the eye of a child a few weeks old. It 
sets off toward the patch of red or yellow, 
probably not knowing: beforehand that this is 
tke visible symbol of food for it, but merely 
guided by the blind habit of its race, imprinted 
wita binaing force in the very constitution of its 
body. nus the moths which fly by night and 
visit only white flowers are so irresistibly led on 
by the external stimulus of light from a candle 
falling upon their eyes that they cannot choose 
but to move their wings in tbat direction, and 
though singed and blinded two or three times 
by the flame, must still wheel and eddy into it, 





till at last they perish in the scorching blaze. 
| '‘Tneir instincts, or to put it more clearly, their 
nervous mechanism, though admirably adapted 
| to their natural circumstances, cannot be equally 
| adapted to such artificial objects as wax candles. 
The butterfly in lixe manner is attracted by tne 
colour of his proper flowers and settling upon 
lthem sucks their honey instinctively. But 
| feeding is not now his only object in life; be 
has to find and pair with a suitable mate. That, 
| indeed, is the great end of his winged existence. 
| Here again his simple nervous system stands 
him in good stead. ‘The picture of his kind 1s, 
as it were, imprinted on his little brain and he 
knows his own mates as soon as he sees thew, 
just as intuitively as he knows the flowers upoa 
which he must feed. 
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THE ROYAL MARRIAGE AT CARLSRULW, 


—_— 


Tre nuptials of the Crown Prince of Sweden 
and Norway with the daughter of the Grand 
Duke of Baden were celebrated at Carlsruhe, in 
Baden, on the 21st ult. The Emperor and 
Empress of Germany, the bride’s grandparents, 
the King and Queen of Sweden, and the Imperial 
Crown Prince of Germany were present. 

The Crown Prince of Sweden and Norway, 
Oscar Gustavus Adolphus, Duke of Vermland, is 
jn his twenty-fourth year, having been born in 
1858. He was educated privately; but took 
suvsequently his public degrees at the Univer- 
sity of Upsala, witn great distinction, and he is 
also a student of the University of Christiania. 
He has received a military education, and has 
attained the rank of Major in the Swedish and 
Norwegian armies, and has displayed consider- 
able military ability. He visited this country 
two years ago during’ his tour to the different 
Courts of Europe. He made at that time a con- 
siderable stay in this country, and was created 
an honorary LL.D. of Oxford University. It is 
intended after his marriage to create him “ Jarl 
af Vikin,” an ancient Norse title, of joint Nor- 
wegian and Swedish Royalty, which will corre- 
spond with the title of heir-apparent of England 
as Prince of Wales. 

Princess Sopnia Victoria of Baden, the bride 
ofthe Crown Prince of Sweden and Norway, is 
the eldest daughterof the Grand Duke Frederick 
of Baden, by his wife, Louisa, daughter of the 
Emperor and Empress of Germany. Her Royal 
Higoness is also distantly related to our own 
Queen, her aunt having been married to the 
Luke Ernest of Saxe-Coburg-Gotha. The prin- 
cess was born in 1862, so that she is now nineteen 
years of age. She has received an excellent 
education, under her mother’s immediate super- 
vision, which will fully fit her for tne exalted 
position she is destined in course of time to oc- 
cupy. She willbe the first Queen of Scandinavia 
bearing the name of Victoria. We are told that 
she has, since her betrothal, some six months 
ago, received daily lessons in the Swedish lan- 
guage from a master despatched by the Swedish 
Government for this purpose. Her progress is 
said to have been so rapid that she was able at 
the last visit of her betrotned to the Court of 
the Grand Duke to converse with him in his own 
tongue. It may be stated, as a curious historical 
fact, that the princess.is great-grand-daughter of 
the “mad” King of Sweden, Gustavus IV., who 
died at St. Gall, in Switzerland, as “ Colonel 
Gustafvson,” the last male descendant of the 
ancient Royal House of Vasa, dethroned and 
exiled in a foreign land. 
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CHAPTER XVI. 


SHADOWS. 


We are such stuff 
As dreams are made on; ana our little life 
Is rounded with a sleep. 


Lintan Carmicuan started to her feet at the 
spiteful words and stood looking at Katileen 
Esmond with a white face and dilated eyes. She 
would have spoken, but Mr. Pemberton signed 
to her to be silent, and answered the heiress 
himself, 

“Iam not in the habit of employing any but 
Tespectable people, madame,” he said. “All my 
employées, male and female, are thoroughly 
trustworthy.” y 

“Tam glad you think so.” 

fewoman’s wholeevil nature was showninthe 





formed with rage. She hated Lilian with all the 
hate a vicious mind can feel, and she was angry 
to think that she had found a friend and was 
even so well off in the world as’ to be sitting 
here mending her torn lace. 

She took rapid survey of the dress that her 
late companion had on, and came to the conclu- 
sion that she was very much better off than she 
really was. 

“A dress that could not be bought for 
money,” she said to herself, and to Lady Hester 
afterwards, “anda belt that had come out of 
some coffer of the middle ages, and her hair cut 
short, to suit the costume, I suppose, and all 
frizzed out in curls; it was disgusting !” 

«Put your work away for the present, my 
dear,” Mr. Pemberton said, quietly, to Lilian. 
“I want you to take a message nome for me. 
This lady is mistaken, and ‘ Hard words break 
no bones,’ as thé proverb says. You can leave 
me to explain.” 

He laid a kindly hand on his lace-mender’s 
Shoulder as he spoke, and Miss Esmond under- 
stood that Lilian had found an efficient champion 
in the odd, sharp-sighted man. 

“As I said before,” he went on, “I am not in 
the habit of giving work to undeserving people. 
This lady””—with a marked emphasis on the 
word—* is the wife of my assistant.” 

“The man who let us in?” asked Miss 
Esmond, with a sneer. 

«That is my SERVANT,” Mr. Pemberton re- 
plied. ‘The gentleman I speak of is not here 
to-day. Go home now,” he went on, addressing 
Lilian, “and ask your husband to let me have 
those marked lists as soon as possible.” 

She moved towards the door, and he accom- 
panied her, bowing slightly in apology to the 
heiress as he left her for a moment. 

“Stay away till she is gone,” he said, ina 
low tone, “ you can see when the carriage drives 
away.” 

“aes. 

* And don’t look so down-hearted about it. 
She is a hard, malicious woman, witn an evil 
tongue. But you are out of her power; she can 
do you no harm.” 

«No, but she may harm ur.” 

“How? Your husband loves you, child, he 
has told me soa dozen times. That folly is all 
over.” 

“TI believe it is—I hope it is. Butif he should 
see her——” 
**He would act like a rational creature, of 


course. Go home, child, and keep him there if 
you can. She shan’t insult you while I am 
here.” 


‘Thank you—thank you,” she said, witha 
sob in her voice. “I don’t know how I shall 
ever repay you for all that you have done for 
me.” 


“ Keep cheerful and don’t nave fancies,” Mr. 
Pemberton said, with a smile, “and everything 
will come right in time. Leave Miss Esmond to 
me and she shan’t annoy you any more.” 
Lilian went home to find her nusband asleep 
on the sofa in their pretty sitting-room, for she 
had managed with real womanly taste to make 
a very bower of the garret Mr. Pemberton nad 
given them, and to find out all its advantages 
and blind herself to all its faults. The few 
people who ascended as far were always enrap- 
tured with Mrs. Carmichal’s apartments, and 
apt to think that the attic was the nicest part 
ot the roomy old house. 

The baby was downstairs, and she could hear 
him crowing and laughing in the arms of tie 
landlady, wno was always ready to take charge 
of him for a consideration, and who took as much 
care of him as Lilian herself. 

**Oh, how thankful I am that Adrian was here 
to-day instead of at the Garden House,” she 
said to herself, as she touched him lightly on the 
shoulder to wake him. ‘ Heaven grant he and 
that wicked woman never meet again.” 

«* What’s the matter? Have I been asleep ?” 
he exclaimed, starting up at ner touch. “ Lilian, 
youhere. Is anything wrong ?”’ 





malice of her reply; her face was literally trans- 


that is all—Mr. Pemberton told me to. You 
have tired yourself out, I see, over those 
books.” 

“T supposeI have. They werein my head ail 
last night and spoiled my sleep. But 
something the matter, Lilian, your colon 
and goes, and there are tears in your eyes. 
Ah! don’t ery, dear, but tell me what ha 
annoyed you.” 

For Lilian had broken down now and was cry- 
ing as if her heart would break. 

‘IT did not mean you to know anything about 
it,” she said, “ but it took me by surprise, and | 
am very foolish.” 

She sat down by her husband’s side on the 


here il 


r cone 


sofa and told him all that had happened, and 
how Kathleen Esmond had insulted ner; snd 
Adrian listened with a beating heart and a wild 
inclination to rush out there and they and 
avenge the bitter words that had been addressed 
to his wife. 

**T ought not to have told you, dear,” Lilian 
said, making him sit still. ‘ Adrian, 1 do not 
eare for anything she or anyone else cin say pro- 


vided I keep your love. 


You do not care for her 
now, do you?” ; 


“Care for ner?” Adrian Carmichal sad, 
earnestly. “ My darling, tnere is only one wo- 
man in the world for me now, and that is ny 


wife. Be sure of it, Lilian, it is tne truth.” 

And looking into his face she was sure of it. 
He could now speak of the syren that had /e- 
witched him without any emotion and think ot 
her as she really was, “ A goodly apple rotten 
the core,” as Shakespeare bas it. 

“ She was not worth your love, nor any } t 
man’s, Adrian,” Lilian said, after a little pause. 
“She was a wickeder woman than even you 





thought her.” 

* Don’t cast too many stones, little woman,” 
Adrian Carmichal replied, quietly. “ Sie was 
vain ana frivolous, and as heartiess as she was 
beautiful, but I think she was good in the 
common acceptation of the word—I wean I 


believe she was a pure woman.” 

“T don’t want to belie her; [am only ty kin 
to you, I stumbled on a secret of hers one va 
that let in the light pretty much on icr} 
life.” 

** A secret ?” 

ec 

«What is it ?” 

** Not now,” Mrs. Carmichal said, as steps 
were heard coming up the stairs leading to their 
rooms. “ The birds of the air might carry it, and 
Iam waiting to see it come to light, as it will 
some day, and then you will be amply revenged, 
Adrian.” 

«“T don’t know that I want to be revenved,” 
Adrian said, quietly. “ Ithink I would rather 
that the ‘dead past’ should ‘ bury its dead.’ I 
wish her no harm.” 

The person approaching was Andrew to sum- 
mon Mrs. Carmichal back again. ‘Tne lady had 
gone and Mr. Pemberton wanted her. 

Kathleen Esmond had bestowed her most con- 
temptuous look on Lilian as she left the room by 
the nalf-concealed door, and when the owner of 
the house came back she returned to the supject 
of Lilian’s supposed bad character at once. 
‘You are being taken in,” she said, shortly, 
“if you have engaged that woman as a person 
of good character. I know what she really is only 
too well.” 

“TIT think not, Miss Esmond.” 

“Tassure youl do. She was my companion 
once, unfortunately, and she left my house to 
goand live witn a man—a person who nad squan- 
dered all his fortune.” 


i | 


“Onawoman. I have heard the story,” sid 
the bric-a-prac dealer, looking at the heiress, wno 
never dropped her eyes but returned his jovk 


with true womanly defiance. “ In one point of it 
you are wrong. I know this lady —for she is one— 
for wnat she really is—a patient, devoted wife to 


an invalid husband ; for though he is my assist- 
ant, and a very valuable one, he is not :lwavs 
able to earn wnat would keep himself and iis 





«No, [have only come home for a little while, 


family in comfort. Wuatever the world may 
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say of Mrs.—of my lace-mender—I believe her 
to be as pure and good a woman as ever 
descended from Eve.” 

“Oh! keep your good opinion of her by all 
means,” Miss Esmond said, with a laugh. 
“Your edition of the tale comes from her, no 
douvt. Mine is the true one for ali that. I 
should very much prefer that my lace should be 
mended by sumeone else.” 

* You will be“good enough to take it home 
then and get someone you ean trust,” Mr. Pem- 
berton returned, sbortly. ‘The lady you ob- 
ject to is the only person I snould choose to en- 
trust it to.” 

“I cannot get it done,” Miss Esmond said, 
angrily. “I suppose I must leave it. Do not 
Sena tae person nome with it. I could not put 
up witn tnat.” 

“'I'ne lady does not do my errands,” was the 
quiet response, and the malicious woman had 
tne grace to fee: the ijeast bit ashamed of her- 
Bell. 
* [am glad to hear she is married,” she said, 
“even if 10 is to a snopman—poor lost creature. 
Wout is bis nawe ?” 

* | thing it unnecessary to publish the names 
of veople wo are imvaluaole to me, madame,” 
Vv 


ail tae answer tnat was vouchsafed to the 
tion, and Miss Esmona feit snubbed and 
ently took ner departure. 
Soe Was thorouguiy absorbed in her own 
tLovgats as per carriage drove away, or sne 
Wolua nave seen coming towards her the very 


€ 


t 


wa: ot all otners witn wnom she wanted to es- 
ta‘iisn an intimacy—Harold Carr Moiyneux. 
_ gentleman hau just aligntea from a cada 
hiuirea yards away from tue Garaen House, 
be icy on nis way tnitner, and ne was just in 
tiie Lo prevent what wignt bave veen a fatality 
- of the street accluents waolcn are nappen- 


iny every aay. 
littie Gark-skinned and black-haired boy 
hic sprung trom sowewnere all of asuaden and 


Sl riued boe borse of tae cab ne had quitted. 
‘Ln. cniid was Knocked down and woula nave 
been run over vut tor Mr. Carr Molyneux caten- 
ins tne reiNs prowpiuy and turning tne animal 
aside. 

.ow, then, wno does he belong to?” he 
@:seu aS a crowd gatnered round him in a mo- 
ment. “ Who's voy isit? He’s all rigat—ne’s 


oni) trigntenea.” 

Li- was novoay’s cnild, it seemed, for nobody 
OV niu, but the voy settied the question 
hiuw-elf by presentiy recovering his wits and 
to @ Wan Wo seeuied TO DAVe Seen NOo- 





ri ng 

triceg of what nad happenea, tnougn 1t nad ali 
pu a very ciose tO nit, OUT Was staring after a 
reireating carriage witn @ queer, vacant look 
on pis face almost as if he were out ‘of nis 
Miua. 

‘Is he your boy, my friend?” asked Harold, 
Care Molyneux, nauntea oddly by a familiar 
expression in tne boy’s eyes. 

~ Yes, he’s my voy, and tnank ye, sir,” the 
mb). 4 said, bard], quite seeming to Know wnat ne | 
w taskilg avout. 

You sueuila tase better care of bim ”’ 

Leiter care ot alittle Paul!’ And the man’s | 
Voi WOOK &@ tOMe vf teNuerness. “ You aon’t | 
know what you are suyiny, sir. I coulan’t take 
betier care. It was se lg—” 


Seeing what ?” 
A laay in a carriage toat came from that 
bou-e yonder—a beaut.tui woman. Toey said 


sne was Miss Esmona,a greut neiress—Kain- 
1 Eswonu.” , 
‘ {nat certainly was Miss E-mond’s carriage,” 
M:. Carr Molyneux repiiea, wondering wuetuer 
tr wal Was in nis rignt mind, “ana sue was 
in it. Isaw ner.” 
Ana you know ber?” 
[ nave that nonour. What do you know 
al ner ?”? 
No ig. How should 1? I heard her 
n oment, that was alimMiss NKatnieen 
L nl nd an beires It was looking ut her 
i ce toat made we forger littie Paul 
fo « moment. It woulu have been queer if ne 


sue tO his deuth tor 


turned on his Neel and, tak 


en tnat 
u bat. 
Sa 6 ae 


Daud, walked away rapial; 


. 








went on to his destination and entered ,the 
Garden House. 





CHAPTER XVII. 


WITCHERY. 


You may break, you may shatter the vase if you will, 
But the scent of the roses wiil cling round it still. 


“Tr was no use,” Harold Carr Molyneux told 
himself. He could not forget Lilian Carmichal. 
Perhaps he did not try. Perhaps, sated with 
pleasure and admiration as he was, with not an 
ungratified wish, with no crumpled rose leaf to 
mar his rest, he liked nursing a grievance‘and 
fancying himself a martyr, because the one 
woman in the world whose beauty of face and 
grace of manner had bewitched him knew 
nothing of his wild passion and was the happy 
wife of another man. 

It may be that there is truth in the belief that 
love springs into being a giant in strength and 
blind to everything that could possibly stand in 
its way, and that it endures its sudden birth not- 
withstanding. Certainly in this case it had 
grown rather than diminished, although Mr. 
Carr Molyneux knew very well that Lilian was 
Adrian Carmichal’s wife. 

He had ceased to speak of it at all. From the 
day on which he heard of her marriage he had 
never allowed her name to pass his lips. Neither 
his cousin nor Gerard Montague ever heard the 
slightest allusion to her or her husband, and 
inaeed the memory of Adrian Carmichal and his 
disappearance from the world in which ‘he had 
moved was an old story now. The careless 
fellows of tne Falcon little dreamed that the 
somewpat cynical Mr. Carr Molyneux was as 
hopelessly in love as ever was gréen school- 


Vv. 

He had been several times to Mr. Pemberton’s 
place since Lilian had been there without the 
least idea that the woman he adored was over 
nis head as he sat talking to the owner of.the 
Garden House, and on this particular day he 
was thinking of a purchase he intended to make, 
little dreaming tnat he should suddenly see 
her. 

“ You needn’t go, my dear,” Mr. Pemberton 
said to someone sitting at the back of the room 
he was shown into. “ Sit still.” 

Lilian, seeing who it was, would far rather 
have beaten a retreat, but she could not well do 
so, for she was just in the midst of arranging a 
complicated join in her work, and the whole 
bunale of lace was in her lap, so she turned away 
as well.as sne could and trusted to her altered 
appearance and time. She might remember 
people, but it was hardly likely they would re- 
member ner. Sne had only. seen Mr. Carr Moly- 
neux avery few times, and there had been nothing 
special in their acquaintance to make him think 
of ner again. 

True, his manner had been very marked on 
tnat one memorable night, but it seemed to her 
as if ne nad acted as ne had done more to expose 
Miss Esmond’s unladylike spite than any- 
tning eise. Lilian benther golden head lowerand 
lower over ner work as he came nearer, talking 
to Mr. Pemberton, but not so low as to 
prevent her marking his handsome face and 
grand air. 

“IT don’t wonder she tried to catch him,” she 
said to herself, thinking of Kathleen Esmond; 
‘he is just the man whose attention to anyone 
else would annoy her very much. Drp those 
days ever exist, 1 wonder, or was my life then all 
acdream ? It seems like it now.” 

Mr. Molyneux saw nothing as he stood there 
taik ne to Mr. Pemberton but a very pretty 
picture, an artistically dressed woman with a 
golden head vending over some old lace. 

*'I'nat’s just the stuff Genevieve would go 
mad over,” ne said to himself, thinking of his 
cousin’s wife. “I wonder if it is for sale. I say, 
Pemberton ?” 

« Yes,”’ said Mr. Pemberton, looking up from a 
chest into wnich he was diving for wnat Mr, 
Curr Molyneux wanted. ‘ What is it?” 

He saw the direction of his visitor’s glance, 
and swmiied. 


* You are looking at that lace ?” he said. «J 
daresay you have seen it before. It belongs zo 
Lady Thistleton. It is giving my lace menger 
some trouble to set it to rights.” 

And with a word of apology he took hold of 
the mass of lace and spread it out. Lilian was 
obliged to keep the part she was mending in her 
hand, and she turned and rose from her seat to 
allow of tne lace being spread out better. Haroid 
Carr Molyneux forgot all about it in his intense 
amazement. 

“ Your lace mender !” he exclaimed. 
—that is Mrs. Carmichal. Is it possible ?” 

‘Quite possible,’ Mr. Pemberton replied, 
marking the curious change that came over tie 
face of the visitor, the eager, dilated look in tie 
handsome eyes, and the dying away of the colour 
till the very lips were pale. He looked from 
him to Lilian; she was blushing, but there was 
no particular consciousness in her face and she 
felt none. Sne would rather not have encountered 
the gentleman, but since it had come about sue 
was not ashamed of what she was doing nor of 
the position in which he found her.., 

“ You know Mrs. Carmichal ?” asked Mr. Pem. 
berton. 

**Yes—I—that is I had that honour before 
her marriage,” was the stammering reply, and 
Harold Carr Molyneux had the pieasant con- 
sciousness that he was making nimseif look 
ridiculous. 

“Then you know the best lace mender in all 
London,” the master of the Garden’ House said, 
with asmile. “See here, you could: never til 
that these roses had been put in by any wodern 
hand. They are all Mrs. Carmicnal’s wor:.” 

He talked on rapidly to let tne gent ewan 
recover nis scattered wits, althonugn ne -aw ie 
was not looking atthe lace but-staring.at Lin's 
lovely face as if he could not take nis eyes from 


Miss 


** | wonder [have never seen you here before?” 
he said, presently, “I am often nere.” 

“Yes, I know,” Lilian repiied, quiet!y, “I 
have often seen you, Mr. Molyneux, but [ usually 
work upstairs.” 

«And tne accident of her having to be here 
to-day has made her so uncomfortable that sae 
will be glad to get back again I suspect,” Mr. 
Pemberton said. ‘She nas been unlucky m 
seeing the very people she would nave most care- 
full¥ avoided.” 

**I hope I am not one of them ?” 

“On, no, pray don’t think that,” Lilian said, 
finding her voice, which seemed to have deserted 
her at tne first signt of the gentleman. ‘Don't 
think I am ashamed of my position, Mr. Moiy- 
neux. Indeed I am not,and we are very “appy, 
Adrian and I.” 

“Is he here too ?” 

“Yes, weare both indebted to Mr. Pemberton 
for a living.” ’ 

“ And I am indebted to them for a great deal 
of faithful service and care,” Mr, Pemvertoa 
replied, laying his hand kindly on Lilians 
shoulder. “The bread I cast on the waters 0 
save them has not taken many days to returnto 
me. I could not do without them now.” 

«Where is Adrian? Would he like to see 
me?” asked Mr. Carr Molyneux, never taking 
nis eyes from Lilian’s face, bis voice tremuiny 
as he spoke. 

“Ithink not. That is—it would be best not, 
she replied, hesitatingly. “ Piease dont wis 
understand me, Mr. Molyneux, I don’t mean 10 
be rude, but it would bring things back to 8 
memory that it is better for him to forget. He 
has suffered so much that I “4 or 

“ Have no fear, I will not intrude on him, bu 
if I could help him in any way——” 7 

« We are doing too well to need-help,” Lilian 
said, earnestly. ‘ Mr. Pemberton takes care nd 
that. Mr. Molyneux, may I ask youa eae 

“Anything. Everything. What is it? 

What was there indeed that he would not nav? 
done for her or granted ner ? He would have paid 
almost with his life for her happiness and coh 
fort. i 

“‘Speak,” he said. ‘There’s my band on 








whatever it is.” 
: 2 6 : wt hers i0to 
He held out his hand and she put hers +0 
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it, iittle dreaming how the contact thrilled him 
to his very heart’s core. He held it ina warm 
close clasp while she spoke again. 

“Only this,” she said, and the tears stood in 
per eyes as she uttered the words, “don’t talk 
about Adrian and me to HER, Mr. Molyneux; 
don’t let her know you have seen me?” 

“Ts that all ?” 

‘No; one thing more. us as soon as 
youcan. It is better that we snould not live in 
anyone’s memory that has known us before.” 

“ | promise, unhesitatingly, as to the first re- 
quest, your name shall never cross my lips in 
Kathleen Esmond’s: presence. For the other 
command you have laid upon me I have only one 
answer.” 

“« And that is ?” 

“Tt is impossible. I never forget a friend.” 

« But I do not come under that category ; we 
were scarcely acquaintances.” 

“That is a matter Of opinion. I like to say 
friends. I am glad to have seen you. Wesnall 


meet again. 

“It might be better not,” Mr. Pemberton said 
to himself, with a shrewd guess at the state of 
things so far as the gentleman was concerned 
and wondering whether Lilian was aware of it 
and a consummate actress, or whether she was as 
ignorant as she appeared to be of what Mr. 


‘Molyneux’s manner betrayed only too surely. 


He managed to bring that gentleman back to 
the knowledge of what be came there about and 
so let Lilian escape, which she did gladly enough, 
for though the interview had mot been nearly so 
disagreeable as she had feared it would be she 
made up her mind she would encounter no more 
of her old acquaintances if she could help it. 
Soe caught herself thinking of Harold Carr 
Molyneux as she sat at her work by the window 
upstairs, recalling his handsome face and aristo- 


and who resembled him sufficiently to be at once 
pronounced his son. 

Lilian watched them till they were fairly in 
the house and she saw them uo more, and to her 
surprise they did not come out. Whatever their 
business was it ensured their reception with Mr. 
Pemberton. 

No one could have been more surprised than 
that gentlemam was at the appearance of the 
pair at his door, and his first impulse was to order 
them off atonce. But he was never uncivil and 
he asked the man what he wanted. 

“A welcome,” was the curious answer. 

« From me?’ 


“ Oh, yes, you do,” the man replied, “you 
have not Paul Geldart ?” 





CHAPTER: XVII. 
PAUL GELDART. 


A still, small voice spake unto me— 
Thou art so full of misery, 
Were it not better not to be? 


Tu two men stood opposite each other, a 
curious contrast, and Mr. Pemberton’s face 
turned white at the mention of the name. 

* Paull’ he exclaimed. “ Am I mad or dream- 
ing ?” 

“Neither. I am here—Paul Geldart in tie 
flesh.” 

« But you were dead, drowned in the wreck 
of the Money Spinner. I thought I had ample 

f. ” 


“I am alive, nevertheless. The Money 
Spinner did not take me to the bottom wita 





cratic bearing in a way that set her dream- 
ing of the days when she moved in the same 
society with him and his equals, till she saw him 
get into a cad and drive away, and then her | 
a came back with a jerk to her everyday | 
lie. 

_ “I am sorry I have seen him,” she said to 
herself, “very sorry. I hope I shall not see 
anyone else. What have I to murmur at now? 
and 1 was murmuring. I was looking back 
witn regret. Iam very wizked and ungrateful. 
Have I not Adrian and my boy and everything 
that a woman’s heart can wish for? why should 
I think of him or anyone else that I knew in the 
oid time?” 

_Sne did think of him in spite of her resolu- 
tion. Sne pictured him going to this place and 
toat where sne had been witn Miss Esmond and 
sne wondered at herself for taking her present 
life 80 much as a matter of course. She nad no 
feeling of any sort for Mr. Carr Molyneux, his 
presence nad revived old memories, that was all. 
Sut the mischief was begun, “the little rift 
Within the lute” was made and it would widen 
by-and-bye till the music was stilled. 

“Tam rather like the Lady of Snalott,” she | 
sald to herself, with a hnalf-weary smile, ‘I see 
tae shadows of my past every day and I see no 
more. I must not get sick of shadows like she | 
id, it meant ruin to her and it will be the same | 
w me unless lam content. Who can that be I 
wonder ?”” 

A man was entering the house at the dcor be- 
low; a very different sort of person from those | 
generally admitted that way. Mr. Pemberton 
Saw all Sortsof people, but tnis one was different 
from anyone she nad ever seen come there either 
to buy or sell. He looked more like a tramp, 
pure and simpie, as far as his raiment was con- 
cerned, but there was a certain ease in his 
manner and self assertion in his gait that made | 
her toink ne was Something better. He had a 
foreign look, or rather the look of a man who has 
Pissed a great part of: his life out of doors 
uongst rough-and-ready people. 
ing, Clotines were indescribavly tattered and 
ii, uously neld together in a fashion that gave 
.  & jaunty air in spite of his rags, and he 





doffed jis 

no i nis battered hat as he entered with no 
erm, or simulated humbieness. He aad | 
‘ 4e Ooy Wito him, a child of some’six years | 





her,” the man replied. ‘“ Maybe it would have 
been better if sne nad. Don’t you know me? 
Must I snow you this?” ‘ 

He pulled up his ragged shirt-sleeve as he 
spoke and disciosed an ugiy scar ail white and 
drawn that extended neariy from nis eloow to 
his wrist. 

«You know me now,” he said. 

“TI believe I knew you betore,” Mr. Pember- 
ton said, grasping the hand the ragged man held 
out, “‘ but when a man believes unvutner man to 
have been dead for years it is ratner startiing 
to have him suddenly walk in and aecilare him- 
self alive. Paul Geldart, what has vrougnt you 
to this pass ?” 

«You may wellask that. I have gone to the 
devil in grand style, haven’t 1? I nave only one 
interest now—little Paul bere.” 

** What bas done it ?” 

* What does all tne mischief in the world? A 
woman.” 

‘“* Paul’s mother ?” 

«< Yes.” 

“ Your wife ?” 

« Yes, that is true at all events. Look here, 
Mr. Pemberton, I hardly expected you to take 
my hand. I don’t look fit tor a gentleman to 
toucn, but I thought you’d help me maybe.” 

* You knew I would. What «ao you want ?” 

«‘ Something decent to put on and a few shil- 
lings to start me“in the world.” 

‘You shall have both. In ten minutes you 
can get yourself decently dressed at a mode- 
rate price, thanks to our auvanced Civilisa- 
tion, not a quarter of a mule trom here. 
Andrew.” 

Anarew appeared at the summons, looking not 
a little surprised at the curious guest nis master 
was entertaining, and was bidaen to take Mr. 
Geidart out by tne back way.and show him nis 
way into Oxford Street. 

« And order four dinners instead of two,” Mr. 
Pemberton further directed. ‘‘T'ais gentleman 
and his little boy will dine with me. Goop 
dinners, Andrew, and hot, in an hour from 
now.” 

Andrew did as he was bid, wondering more 
than ever, which his master saw anu voucheifed 
a few words of explanation. 

“That wan saved my life ten years aco,” he 
said. “I was face to face with deatn, nearer 


~ Maybe, wno was tidily thouga poorly clad | the other world and its wysteries tnun i ever | 


hope to be again till Iam really summoned, and 
he stepped in at the risk of his own life an 
saved me. Nothing tnat I can do will ever 
repay him.” 

Mr. Pemberton had never been very communi- 
cative on the episode in his life to wnich he re- 
referred now, but it was true. He had had 
occasion to go to the Vest Indies to look after 
some property that had been left him, and the 
accident in which he had so nearly lost his life 
had happened during his stay in Jamaica. He 
had been bathing with the proverbial disregard 
of all danger that characterises strangers to the 
coast, and would have been devoured by a shark 
if a young sailor, as brave as he was reckless, 
had not come to the rescue. 

Paul Geldart was a fearless swimmer and ex- 
pert diver, and he attacked the monster from 
delow, putting his own life in peril to save that 
of the defenceless swimmer who had been so 
nearly caugit. 

He succeeded almost with the loss of his arm, 
for he was seized by the snark and had the flesh 
stripped from the elvow nearly to the wrist. 
Help came in time, or he would have given his 
life for the man he had rescued,and Ir. Pem- 
berton never forgot his debt. 

For some two years he kept himself posted up 
in Paul Geldart’s doings—the young man was a 
seaman in the merchant service ana preferred to 
stay there—and helped him materially. He was 
a friendless foundling sent into the world from 
a training-ship, but with all the makings of 
a fine man in him, and Mr. Pemberton was 
always glad to see or hear of him. 

They had only met twice, Paul’s wanderings 
scarcely ever brougnt nim to England, but when 
his friend heard of him it was always as rising 
and doing well. Mr. Pemberton had more to 
do with the rising than perhaps his protégé was 
aware of. 

Tnen came the news of the loss of the Money 
Spinner, Paul’s snip, with all bands, well 
authenticated, and Mr. Pemberton heard no 
more. The poor lad had gone tne way of so 
many, and there was an end of his gratitude and 
Paul’s bright career alike. 

It was something startling to have him turn 
up in this fashion, looking as if twenty years 
instead of eight or thereavouts had passed over 
his head, and altered into a cynical, snarp- 
tongued man, who seemed, like Ishmael, to nave 
“his hand against every man and every man’s 
hand against him.” 

“‘T am afraid Paul has been in mischief,” Mr. 
Pemberton said to himself, pending the returr 
of his guest, “‘ but mischief or no mischief he is 
welcome here. I wonder who it is that child’s 
face reminds me of, someone [ have seen, though 
he is like his father too, poor boy.” 

He had not failed to remark that the boy’s 
clothes were whole, while the father’s were 
ragged, and that the little fellow looked welland 
carefully nourished, while Paul himself looked 
as if food had been scarce with him for many a 
day. 

The table was set with an apnetising meal 
when the wayfarer and his boy came back, so 
altered in appearance that Andrew was hardly 
sure that they were the same pair he had let ous 
so recently with a feeiing of shame that they 
had ever found their way into his master’s 
house. 

* Eat first and we will talk afterwards,” Mr. 
Pemberton said, as ne bade them be seated, and 
remarked inwardly tnat the boy had been weil 
taught and behaved nimseif like a littie gentie- 
man attable. “ You will have a whole nistory 
to tell me, Paul. You must have gone througn 
much to bring you to rags und beggary.” 

“Rags if you like, I have never tried the 
other, thougn I nave been sorely tempted. I 
was robbed and well: nign murdered over in 
Colorado, or 1 should not have been in such a 
plight as this. I was determined to come to 
England and find work here if I coujd, mayve 
you can help me to it.” 














*T don’t know, I will try. England is rather 
overstocked with willing folks otf ail sorts wno 
say they want work and can’t findit. We will 
ta k it over presently.” 

Not till tney ad tuorz ughly satisied their 
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hunger and little Paul had ‘fallen asleep on his 
gue and joyous | 
had not seen such a good | 
meal for some time, nor had any new clotues; | 


father’s knee, overcome with fa‘ 
excitement, for he 


and this would be a red-letter day in his young 
life for a long time. 

“Now tnen,” Mr. Pemberton said, pushing a 
canister of rare old tovacco across the table to 
his companion, “let me hear ail about it, 
Paul.” 

He had given orders that he was not to be 
disturbed, and people might come and goin the 
outer rooms of the Garden House and be never 
the wiser that its master was indoors. Andrew 
took care of that. Even Lilian went away when 
her day’s work was done in tne full belief that 
Mr. Pemberton was out, thougn she wondered 
not a little that she. had not seen the strange 
man go away whose arrival she had noticed after 
Mr. Carr Molyneux had gone. 

* I do not Know that tinere’s much to tell,” 
Paul Geldart replied. ‘I’ve had my life spoilt, 
that’s all.” 

“And you will mend it now for the sake of 
that brignt boy there. You nave come bome to 
a friend, whatever you have done—remember 
that.” 

“T have done nothing 
myself,” the younger man sami, sadiy, “as 
many a better man has done before me. When 
the sea wouldn’t have me and I was rescued 
from a bit of broken spar so battered that it was 
just a chance whether I lived or died I stayed 
ashore and resolved to try my fortune in 
America. The life I chose was a wildone. I 
went digging for silver. The pay was hign and 
the chances of getting something splendid 
very fair. They said mine was the most splen- 
cid find of them ail.” 

« How P?” 

“I found a woman—the handsomest I ever 
set eyes on. She was about the workings with 
her father, and father and daughter were alike 
wicked.” 

« What was her name ? 
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LAN UNEXVECLED MEETING. ] 


* Not a bit—Zara Peterovski.” 

“A Russian P” 

“No, a Poie. She seemed a mere girl in her 
innocent manner and engaging ways, but she 
was twenty in years and eignty in tne evil know- 
ledge of the worid tnat seems to come to some 
women by instinct. Half a dozen men were 
ready to lay down their worthless lives for her, 
and I thought it was a fine thing to cut them 
all out ana carry off the prize. I married her.” 

**In secret ?” 

“No. With as much publicity as was neces- 
sary. Allthe settlement knew it, and tnen we 
went away together toa place where we thought 
there was more money to be made; and there I 
found out that my wife was worthiess. I needn’t 
teil you all the miserable story of wnat hap- 
pened. Many a man nas had it to tell before 
me. There was pienty of money in the new 
settlement we chose for our abiding place and 
Zara was nandsome. She could flaunt in finery 
tnat I did not buy, and hoard money toat I did 
not earn, and laugh at her too creduious hus- 
band if he offered any remonstrance.” 

* And you left her ?” 

“Sue left mz. When her plans were com- 
pleted sne went, without a regret—without a 
kiss to her cnild, a nurseiing of four montns old. 
I would not foliow her. Sne was not wortn it.” 

**And you brougnt tne boy up yourseif ?” 

«* With the heip of some of the women about 
the camp I did. I could not rest. I went here 
and there, an aimless man, for I nad loved her 
dearly and believed in her as long as I could; 
but an end came to it ali at last that I have only 
begun to understand during the past two 
years.” 

«What end ?” 

“The end of my life very nearly. Zara Peter- 
ovski believes me dead, and by her hand.” , 

“She tried to murder you! - 

**Sne did. I had heard sundry things about 
her and her fatner, and I was biding my time 
to rejoin her, for I knew where she was woen 
the Cata-tropne oappened that has wade me tne 
Ishmuel tnat Lam. Sune was not twenty miles 





away from me. That is nothing in America, 
and I was making up my mind to go and see 
her. I was prospecting with another man ani 
little Paul was with me. He had grown a sturdy 
little fellow and was everybody’s pet. He was 
no more trouble than a puppy about the tents, 
and we managed to carry him with us wherever 
we went. They told me that my eye was the 
quickest and my ear the sharpest of any man’s 
they had ever seen, and that was how I came to 
be cnosen for the work.” 

He stopped and wiped the perspiration from 
his face, as if tne very remembrance of that 
time were too much for him, and Mr. Pemberton 
would not interrupt him by so much as a wort. 

“I was alone in the tent one night,” he went 
on, “all except little Paul, and by Heaven's 
mercy he was not sleeping in my arms as ne 
generally did. His motneg would have killed 
nim in that case. The weather was hot anil 
had put the cnild on a heap of leaves in the 
corner. I was sound asleep and knew nothing 
till something struck me once—twice—snarply 
and surely, and I felt the blood spurting from 
deep, well-aimed wounds. The hand came down 
again for another blow and I caugnt it. Tuner 
was @ struggle in the black darkness. Strengtd 
was given me, I -suppose, for I conquered an 
lay tnere exhausted and bleeding unto deati, 
as it seemed, witn the weapon in my nand anda 
ring that I had puiled off the finger of my wid- 

nignt assassin. I managed to strike a light. 
recognised the things and hid them, and I re 
membered no more till the return of my cou 
rades roused me from a letnargy that wouid nave 
been death if I nad jain much jonger.” 

*« And your wife ?” 

«Thinks I am dead. Life is wild and careless 
amongst the mountiins out yonder and it was 
easy for me to die and be buried. It was 
for my mates to say that I was under the tt 
and no one could say it was not true. Sne 
asked for the news and she got it, but! nave 
the dagger and the ring. 


(To ve Continued.) 
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Ir was a cold, wet autumn night. The wind 
blew in heavy gusts that sent the rain rattling 
against the window panes and made the crazy 
doors and casements in the dingy quarters of 
London in which St. Alban’s Hospital is situated 
shake and rattle on their rusty hinges. The 
streets streamed with water, the mud was inches 
deep, and scarcely a soul was to be seen abroad, 
the flickering gaslights placed at rare intervals 
refusing to ight up the pavements sufficiently 
to make walking without plunging into the 
overloaded gutters probable at every other 
step, and the best of great coats and umbrellas 
proving inadequate to keep out the pelting 

in. 

I was at my post that night at St. Alban’s as 
usual. I had just passed through my medical 
studies and was now employed on the staff of 
the hospital, and I sat by the fire listlessly 
thinking of the future and wondering what 
ive might have in store for me that wild, wet 

oO 

ght. 

My life had not been a very cheerful or pros- 
Derous one up to this time. My father, a poor 
curate, had died when I was a boy of fourteen, 
and two years later my mother had followed 
him, and I had been left with only a great uncle 

y way of relation in the wide world, and witn- 
outa penny in my pocket. He had, grudgingly 
enough, undertaken the expenses of my educa- 
ton, and a week or two after I had passed my 
final examination he had died, leaving his money 
to various charitable institutions and fifty 
— to me, with the explanation that as I 
ie now, by his kindness, in a position to gain 
he own living he did not feel it incumbent on 

“M1 to do anything more for me. So the In- 
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(THE DAWNING OF LOVE. ] 


| stitution for the Benefit of Decayed Coster- 
mongers and the Missions to the Tribes of 
Central Africa, together with half a dozen 


and I was left to work my own way in the world 
with a capital of fifty pounds and my wits to 
trust to. 

It seemed at first as if fate were going to be 
good to me. I got on well at the hospital, was 
well thought of by my superiors, and decided 
that when opportunity should offer I would 
leave England and seek an opening in Aus- 
tralia. 

As these and other thoughts were passing 
through my mind as I sat before the fire I was 
roused from my reverie by the sound of voices 
and footsteps without, borne fitfully to my ears 
by the gusty wind. 

Some accident had happened—some patient 
was being brought in. I started up and in a 
moment was ready at my post to interview the 
new-comer. 

There were several voices and footsteps I 
noted, and presently a couple of policemen, 
bearing an insensible form on a shutter between 
them and followed by another officer, entered. 

““A case of murder or attempted murder, I 
expect, sir,” said the foremost, as 1 sent to rouse 
the surgeon, and then stooped over the wounded 
man. 

He still breathed. I put the long, dark hair 
away from his face and moistened his lips with 
brandy. He moaned feebly and half opened 
his large, dark eyes, then fell back again, to 
all appearances insensible. 

The surgeon arrived and commenced an exa- 
mination of the patient at once. 

“Hem! No hope here,” he said, at last. 
“Skull fractured — broken rib pressing on 
lung—a stab, too. A murder,” sergeant, no 
doubt. Any clue to it? But that’s your 
business, not mine. ‘Tne man here hasn’t a 
couple of hours to live.” 

* Poor fellow!” replied the sergeant, looking 
with asortof rough pity on the handsome young 

“ We 





others, profited- greatly by my uncle’s decease, | 








found him laying not two hundred yards away 
in a back street, sir, as you see him now, 
Jones thinks he heard some shouts in that di- 
rection half an hour ago, but on such a night 
as this it was hard to determine from whence 
they came. He lit on the young fellow after- 
wards all of a heap under an archway, almost 
by chance, as I may say. No, we’ve no clue, 
and we don’t know the man. He’sa stranger 
and a foreigner, I fancy.” 

The surgeon stooped over him again. 

“You're righnt—a Frenchman or Belgian, L 
should say. Well, Icandono more. Weller- 
burn,” turning to me, “ you look after nim.” 

An hour later and I saw the young wan breathe 
hislast. He never recovered consciousness, and 
there was nothing about him by which it seemed 
possible to identify him. His clothes were good, 
but of ordinary style and make. His linen bore 
no mark or name. In his pocket were discovered 
a few sniliings,a knife and pencil, and round 
his neck hung a small silver crucifix of the size 
and kind frequently worn by the lower class of 
Belgian artisans. 

Of course there was an inquest held on the 
body, and all the clothes belonging to the dead 
man were given over tothe police I, as being 
one of the medical men wno nad seen the man 
when he was brought in, pad to give my evi- 
dence, and when I had said tne few words | had 
to say I retired, wondering what the police would 
make of the matter. Would the identity of the 
young man ever be discovered? or would his 
name remain for ever a secret and nis fate be 
unknown to the friends and family he had per- 
haps left behind in his native lana ? 

As I turned to leave tne room my eyes fellon 
the face of a man standing not twenty fee: from 
me—a face that had a look tnat arrested my 
attention at once, and I stopped for a moment 
to consider it. 

It was a curious countenance. Tne features 
round, ordinary, and unattractive, but the eyes 
black, brignt and keen, deeply set, ani singu- 
larly intelligent, redeeming tne face at once 
from the cnarge of being commonplace, and 
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giving it an expression of keenness and far- 
seeing that renaered it at once remarkable. 

‘The person to whom this face belonged was 
of the middle size, broadly made, and well set, 
clean shaven, and with but little hair on a weil- 
formed head. He was dressed in plain clothes, 
and fora moment I could not imagine in what 
capacity he was present at the coroner’s in- 
quest. . 

*‘ Who’s that, sergeant?” I asked, ina low 
voice, as he turned fora moment to speak to one 
of the attendant policemen. 

“That! Why,don’tyou know, sir ?” hereplied, 
with a look of almost incredulous surprise in his 
face. “ That’s Mr. Carter, the detective, sir.” 

I had heard his name before, and turned to 
look at him again; he was speaking eagerly to 
one of the policemen, and a strange jerk of the 
head which he gave now and again fixed itself 
in my memory. 

And so the inquest came to an-end,anda ver- 
dict of wilful murder agaimst some person or 
persons unknown was recorded, the meeting 
broke up, the corpse was duly interred, and the 
dark-eyed stranger was forgotten. Inquiries were 
made about him by the police, but even the 
great Mr. Carter failed to discover who he was— 
at least, I supposed so, for though for several 
weeks afterwaras I made occasional inquiries I 
could not discover that ing further had 
been found out about him. 

I stayed a year longer at St. Alban’s,and then 
hearing of a small practice that had fallen sud- 
denly vacant, I resolved to look after it. I did 
so, found out too late that it was so small as to 
be past all finding, and that I nad resigned my 
position at St. Alban’s to go in search of a 
myvb. 

So I came up to London again a sadder and 
wiser man, and after a day or two I spent with 
a friend began to look about for a cheap lodging 
till sucn time as I could hear of a really good 
opening in the colonies, in the meantime 
intenaing to do what I could to maintain myself 
in oda Ways. 

In search of lodging, therefore, I wandered 
away one day far to the south-west of the town 
and found wyseif suddenly on the banks of the 
river, when 1 least expected to see old Father 
Tnames vefore me, the narrow streets suddenly 
ending, and green fields with the silvery stream 
running througn them appearing. 

I walked on awnile til 1 came im sight of a 
house stanuing by itself in the midst of a clump 
of splendia ola trees and close to the margin of 
tne streain. 

«* What a curious old place,” I thought. “How 
in these levelling Gays nas it escaped destruc- 
tion? It must have been built three hundred 
years ago at least.” 

And I waiked up to the great iron gates with 








stone griflins—one wanting a wing, the other a 
claw—on eitner side of it, and peeped into the 
garden beyond. 

A broad gravel drive, overgrown with grass 
and weeds, led through the neglected garden 
and shrubbery to the aoor, which bore above it 
a coat of arms cut outon astone snield. And I, 
who had a great ivove for old buildings and old 
association-, gazea curiously up at the narrow 
Elizabetaun winaows ana pointed gables of the 
Quaint old piace. 

“« Some ola Manor House, I suppose,” I thought 
to myself. 

And then my eyes were arrested by a white 
card in the neirest window. Was it possivole— 


could anytuing so prosaic as lodgings be had in! 
this abode of devarted granueur—this relic, of | 
| apartment, but the woman, Hester by name, had 


the sixteenth century? If so, the lodgings 
should be mine! 

I passed through the iron gates without fur- 
ther hesitation. I was not wrong; there it was 
in black and white, as piainly as it could have 
been printed and posted up in the ugliest of 
modern lodging-nouses, ‘Rooms to let, fur- 
nished.” I knocked at the door at once. 

After a few minutes I heard a halting step 
coming towards it; it was opened cautionsly, 
and tue withered face of an ancient dame sur- 
mounted by a spotless cap of white muslin 
appeared at it. 


iously at first, put 


She eyed me rather su 


on my asking for rooms grew more gracious, | ing noises and so forth flashed across my mind, 


bade me enter, and said that her servant would | and I felt a strange terror taking possession of 
show them to me, leading me across an echoing | me, which caused my pulses to throb and my 


stone hall with an enormous stone fireplace in 
it to a small, irregularly-shaped room, her 
parlour, where she bade me be seated. 

I felt like one in adream as I looked around 
the curious, panelled room and out of the 
narrow Tudor window across the worn turf of a 
lawn, in the centre of which stood a broken sun- 
dial, and at the end of which grew an enormous 
cedar, and wondered more than ever how such a 
house could still exist not a couple of miles from 
one of the densest and busiest parts of London 
and within the sound of the whistle of thesteam 
engine, and how the river could calmly run 
under the very windows as it did in the days of 
yore, whilst on the other side of the reedy islet 
that lay in the midst of its stream and with its 
thick margin of willow trees hid the old house 
from the eyes of the public steamers and steam- 
launches up and down, instead of stately 
barges filled with courtly knights and ladies in 
ruffs and kirtles. 

The door opened cautiously in, and a 
younger woman, with a sly andyas I thought at 
the time, unpleasant face entered and bade me 
follow her upstairs. i 

« You'll find itan old-fashi sir,” said 
the old dame, whom we passed in the hall at the 
foot of the broad oak “ butidt’s com- 
fortable enough for-all that.” 

“On, ay,” I heard the other mutter, “for 
those who are deaf and lawe and half blind. 
This my sir, if you please. ‘Thestrooms aréall 
occupied. Those that are to letare at the other 
side of the house—rather far away, but you'll 
not mind that ps—it’s lonesome like; at 
least, in winter, but maybe you’ ll getaccustomed 
to it.” : 

We had traversed.a long corridor half dark 
and very dusty, and as sne spoke the woman 
threw open a door at the end, which gave ad- 
mittance to a large oak-panelled chamber. I 
involuntarily gave a cry of surprise mixed with 
admiration as she did so—tne place was so 
old-world-like that it: delighted me. 

At one end was a large window approached by 
two steps that looked down on to the river, 
flowing slowly and darkly beneath ; in a corner 
stood a massive four-post bedstead, the back 
curiously carved,and the faded red dantask 
hangings looking as if it were a century or two 
since they had been put up; two curious chairs 
with hign backs stood on either side of the fire- 
place, whilst one or two pieces of furniture, not 
so oldias those I have mentioned, but still of a 
certain age, completed the furniture of the 
apartment. 

The woman noticed my pleased look with 
curious surprise. 

“You've seen the best of the. two 
rooms,” she said, almost grumblingly; “ this 
is the other,’ and she opened a side door which 
I nad not noticed and which gave entrance-to a 


; long, narrow, cheerless-looking apartment, con- 


taining a dining table and a few cnairs of almost 
modern make. 

‘I think the rooms will suit me,” I said, after 
a pause, “and I shall. come in to-morrow, Can 
I speak to your mistress again ?” 

Svon I had settled terms witn the old lady, 
and next morning was duly installed in my new 
lodgings. 

My few belongings neatly arranged in the 
sitting-room, a few books and pictures put here 
and tnere,and some flowers in a jar on the 
mantelpiece, took from the dreariness of, the 


been right, I acknowledged the bedroom was the 
better of the two rooms. 

I worked hard setting everything to rights 
that afternoon, and was not sorry wnen eleven 
o’clock struck to find myself in bed, and in ten 
minutes more I nad sunk into a deep slumber, 
the last noise I was sensible of hearing being the 





rippling of the water as it flowed below my 
window. A sense of light woke me some 
hours later—and I opened my eyes with 
a start—there was a soft rustling in ‘the 
room and a pale light was diffused through it. 


brain to whirl. 

The footsteps approached the bed and I say 
the fingers of aslim, white hand laid on the cur. 
tain—it was in' another moment drawn aside 
and for an instant I beheld the form ofa woman 
—young, slender and fair—standing before me 
with a light in her hand, and an expression of 
alarm on her pale, sad face. I started up in an 
agony of terror—the curtain was hastily dropped 
—the light vanished—TI heard a low cry, a soit 
rustling, a sudden clash—and felt I was alone 
again. 

I was up in an imstant and my «candle 
alight, but as I had ‘anticipated I -was tie only 
occupant of the room. I searened high and iow, 
looked under my massive bedstead, tried tie 
doors (both were locked), looked out into the 
passage and Jown om to the river, but nota 
living being was to be'seen,and then I sat down 
in dumb astonishment to muse over this strange 
occurrence, and to decide if the figure I had seen 
were of mortal mould or a being from anowwer 
world, 

“« How on earth did she. m?”’ T thovgit, 
unwilling to believe in the latter theory, “ Are 
there secret passages and’sliding paneis in this 
quaint old building ?” 

The thought roused me. I felt carefu ly over 
the oaken walls, but the woodwork stooa every 
test I could put it’ to, not a panel tnat wouid 
siide or sink or turn at my touch. My searci, 
however, was not quite witnout its reward, for 
on sounding the wail beside the bed, which was 
placed st it, I felt convinced it was hoilow, 
and pusning it with some on one side 
I perceived it concealed a closet behind it, the 
door of which was 80 skilfully comtrived tnat no 
ee. eye would ever have imagined its 
existence. t, as I reflected, even shouid tiis 
door communicate with a passage or anotuer 
room it was quite impossible my visitor could 
have come in by it. 

Next morning, taking good care not to saya 
word about wnat had happened to anyone, I 
dragged away my heavy bedstead from the wall 
and explored the recess behind it ; it was simply 
either a very large cupboard ora very tiny roow, 
and as far asI could see led to nownere. 

That night, ana for several nights after, I lay 
awake, haif hoping, nalf fearing the return of 
my fair visitant—in vain; and when morning 
broke, after several such vigils, I conciuued tnat 
I had either had a vivid dream or been tne vicun 
of an optical delusion. 

Meanwhile I had seen my fellow lodgers from 
a distance, but had at present done nothing m 
the way of forming an acquaintance with wen. 
I was out the best part of -each day, and asfaras 
I could see they were out the best part of eaca 
night, and in the daytime rarely quitted tner 
rooms on the other side of'tne nouse. ‘I'ne elder 
was a tall, powerfully-built man, with a dark face 
and whiskers, the younger a thin, wiry fellow, 
with a crafty look in his light grey eyes tnac 
gave me an instinctive aversion to him. They 
seemed well-to-do—nay, rich people—kept 4 
brougnam with a nign-stepping orse, and 
dressed in the height of tne fasnion.. 

After I had been more tnan a month in wy 
quarters I was surprised.onentering my /and- 
lady’s quaint parivur to-see a lady sitting at we 
table working. , 

She raised her eves to mine as I entered, and 
then averting them hastily turneu away and 
walked to the other end of the room. Sue ¥ 
young and ‘very pretty—the snort ‘glance | nad 
at her showed me tnat—but sie loosed pale and 
il, and I coiild: have vowed: nad been crying 
bitterly not very long before my entrance. — 

“ Mrs. Joliffe is not here?” I said, loosing 
‘round for the landlady. 

The young lady turned towards me. 

“She wiil be back ina moment. Won't y™ 





be seated ?” she said, in a soit, clear voice, = 
a voice so full of sorrow that it went to» 
heart. 


s*s . »! } ok to 
I did as she requested, but she went back 


Hester’s observation of the previous day respect- ; the window and aid net speak again We 
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Joliffe hobbled in, and then she hastily left the 


mn. 
mt A new lodger ?” I said, looking after her. 


“Yes, the daughter of Mr. Gerard, my other 
* She’s just 
come over from France, poor dear, and finds the 


party,” replied the old woman. 


life here a little dull. She's weakly like, I’m 
fearing, and has no mother to take care of her, 
andit seems to me that her father sets little 
store by her; he’s gone away to some place now 
fora month, and she’s left here all alone, poor 
thing.” 

« All alone !” I felt my heart beat as I spoke. 
“You andI must try to cheer her up a bit, Mrs. 
Joliffe,’ I replied. 

“Ah! you might do that, sir, perhaps, but 
I’m too old a body to be cheerful company for 
a young lady of eighteen. It’s a shame he did 
not take her with him ; she’s too delicate, be 
says, and he bade me see she never went out for 
long walks—‘they’re the death of her,’ says 
he.” 

Here the door gently opened and the young 
lady re-entered. 

“Ah!come in and sit down, my dear,” said 
Mrs. Joiiffe ; “ tea will soon be ready, and Mr. 

Wellerburn will perhaps take a cup witb us, if 
I may make so bold as toask you, sir?” she 
added, turning to me. 

I accepted at once with a rush of delight, but 
as I did so I thought an embarrassed look came 
over tne young lady’s fair face. However, she 
sat down graciously enough, and made tea for us 
when it was brought in. 

“Now, Miss Stella, you must eat, my dear,” 
said the old lady, kindly ; “‘ you don’t eat enough, 
and that’s very bad for young folks. Mr. Wel- 
lerourn is a doctor and will tell you so.” 

She smiled, and her deep, blue eyes glanced 
at me with almost a mischievous light in them. 

“I think I feel my appetite returning to me, 
Mrs. Joiiffe,” she said. “Do you know I have 
been walking up and down the yew-walk by the 
river for an hour or more to-day.” 

“Do you like boating, Miss Gerard ?” I said. 
“If so, and you will allow me, I'll take you out 
on the river some day.” 

Ithought I saw the same embarrassed look 
come into her face again as she answered : 

~“ Thank you, pernaps some day—when—when 
Iieelable. At present I think I had better 
confine myself to the gardens.” 

_“Tt’s nice walking oy the river up and down 
the yew-tree wali,” said old Mrs. Joliffe, mus- 
ingly. “I mind me when I wasa girl I spent 
a wany hours there myself; indeed,” and she 
smiled, “it was there I and Joliffe did most of 
our courting. Ah! deary me, how time flies! 
Fifty years ago and more it be now, and he sieep- 
ing in the old churchyard these five-and-twenty 
years! Well, we won’t talk sadly now, young 
people, but the yew-tree walk has its sad memo- 
nes as well as its sweet for me.” 

“T have never been there yet,” I said. “ Will 
you show it to me some day, Miss Gerard ?” 

I felt as if I had made a bold request, and was 
telieved when she answered me by a simple 
“ Yes,” 

And next day I found myself pacing up and 
own by Steila’s side in the yew-walk, the 
taickly-growing, well-trimmed trees sheltering 
Us from the cold autumn wind, and the river 
nippling smootilly by witn a soothing murmur, 
ana in the weeks that followed we sent many 
® happy hour together there, and there my fate 
Was ixed. I loved Stelia Gerard to distraction, 
aid knew that she was the only woman in the 
World I should ever care to call my wife. 

She was so good and pure and gentle, so 
oving and affectionate, and had lived such a sad, 
wrelees life, I longed to tell ner that my heart 

48 hers, that for her I would willingly die, tnat 
md — hope in life was to make her mine; but 
feel was so shy and reserved that I couid not 
deinded tee that my love was returned, and 
napa est an unwary word of mine snould 
-". al end to our friendship for ever. 
oe nad one attack of illness during this time 
rape eye I prescribed, and with such success 
wy She Was speedily cured, and following my 





ing as different from the pale, languid girl I 
had first known her as could well be imagined. 

Mrs. Joliffe was delighted at the change, and, 
I believe, thought me one of the most skilful 
doctors she had ever met. 

**You’ve made a different woman of her in 
three weeks’ time, sir! Why, her own father 
will hardly know her when he comes back !” 

I saw Stella shrink at these words. Sne sel- 
dom spoke to me about her father, but I could 
plainly see she feared him, and was inclined to 
believe that he treated her with anything but 
kindness, and I hated the thought of his return 
and of her being again in his power more than 
words can express. 

What would he say, too, to my intimacy with 
his daughter? And would our happy walks in 
the yew-tree avenue and our snug little teas in 
Mrs. Joliffe’s parlour be brought to a sudden 
and untimely ending when he should return ? 

Stella was the first to speak on the subject. 

“My father will be back the end of this 
week,” she said, hesitatingly. “I do not know 
what he will say to the liverty I have availed 
myself of during his absence.” 

«The liberty !- What do you mean ?” I cried. 
** Why, you have never been outside this garden 
since your father left.” 

“No, and till he left I nad never been outside 
these doors,” she murmured, more to herself 
than to me. 

“But you had only just arrived—at least, 
Mrs. Joliffe said so, the evening I saw you first,” 
Ianswered, eagerly. 

She smiled sadly. 

“I had been here six weeks and more,” she 
answered, quietly. 

“TI never saw you,” I replied, in astonish- 
ment. 

She blushed—I knew not why then, though I 
comprehended later. 

«« Because I never left the house ; I remained 
always in our rooms in the other wing ——’’ 
And then she stopped abruptly as if afraid to 
say more. 

« But why ?” I persisted, eagerly. 

“TI don’t know; it was my futher’s wish,” she 
answered, hesitating again, a pained look coming 
into her face. 

“And why ?” I persisted. ‘Oh! Stella, can- 
not you trust me—cannot you believe Iam your 
friend ?” 

“You have been very good to me, I know,” 
she said, “ but why should I burden you with my 
troubles ?” 

“Then you have troubles?” 
eagerly. 

“Yes; who has not? But you cannot help 
me—no one can help me,” she answered. 

Bnt tnere was such a look of wild despair in 
her face as she turned her head away from me 
that it frightened me. 

“ For Heaven’s sake trust me,” I cried. “Do 
you not know—can you not see how I love you, 
Stella P—that to serve you I would lay down life 
itself ?” 

“ No—no!” she cried, “do not sdy that. 
You don’t know—you don’t know——” and she 
stopped snort. 

«But you will tell me?” [ retorted. “Stella, | 
I have seen that you were in trouble, that there | 
is some weight on your mind. Let me snare 
your trouble with you, let us halve the burden, 
whatever it may be.” 

“ Nay, it cannot be, I cannot speak of it,”’ she 
replied, weeping now. ‘You would despise— 
hate me perhaps, and yet——” 

“Despise—bate you! I, who love you so 
dearly,” I cried. ‘‘ How little you know me, 
Stella; and I dare swear that be the trouble 
what it may you are not to blame.” 

“ That is true,” she murmured; “ but my life 
is blighted by it for all that.” 

“If you can trust me and love me,” I cried, 


I put in, 


” 


love you. You could never make me your wife 
—nay, donot misunderstand me—I shall never 
marry; if you knew my secret you would ve the 
first perhaps to cast me aside.” 

“That I should never do,” I replied, firmiy. 
«Be your trouble what it may, Stelia, it shall 
not separate us unless you so will it. Lam my 
own master, be my wife, darling, and no grief 
or sorrow shall henceforth toucn you.” 

** You are very good—very noble,” she said, in 
a low, sad voice, “ but even to you I could nos 
tell my grief.” 

«And can you not love me ?” I whispered. 

“On, do not tempt me, do not urge me, it 
would be but to your own undoing it L were to 
do so,” she replied. 

«So be it—anything, so long as your love is 
mine, and it is—it is, I can see it, spite of all. 
On! darling, l am a happy man tais day, let 
what will come.” 

And I pressed her to my heart and kissed her 
passionately. 

*‘ Henry—Henry!” she murmured, ‘‘ Heaven 
grant you may not repent this.” 
“« Repent—never !”’ I cried. 

we will be happy together.” 

** Do you tuning so ?” she said, creeping a little 
closer tome. “On! if itcouid be. but when 
my father returns it seems to me we may be 
separated. He seems to allow of my making no 
friends, no acquaintances. I was six weeks shut 
up inthis house witnout going outside the doors, 
and Gabriel, wno brought me over from France 
a year Or SO ago, Was sent away Without my even 
bidding him adieu. He was my cousin, my 
poor mother’s nepnew, and when I asked aiter 
nim my father bade me nold my tongue, and for- 
bade me to mention nis name again. My iatner 
trightens me with nis stern, angry ways. I nave 
seen but little of him, for, as you know, I was 
brougaot up abroad ana have been less toan taree 
monins in England.” 

“And did Gabriel come to this hous 
asked. 

“Yes; and I think ne and my father and 
Jamés Howston huda quarrel. I heard nigh words 
passing between tnem, and when I went oacik 
to France, which I did tor a year, I could near 
nothing of him. It is strange, is it now?” and 
again sne stopped. 

“ Lut the past is nothing,” she went on, ‘it 
is tne future I dread. Any moment I feel we 
may be parted.” 

“But I will never give you up, come what 
may,’ I replied. ‘I wiil never part wita you. 
Be true to me, love, and notning shall separate 
us.” 

“Yes, I will be true for ever,” she whis- 
pered. 

And the cold November wind that whistled 
through the bougns of the yew-trees sang 
our betrothal hymn, and the stars peeped out oi 
the darkening heavens upon us witn frienaly 
eyes, as we vowed to be true to each otner 
through weal and woe fér ever. 

The next two or three days passed like a 
dream. Stella and1 were together all day long, 
either in Mrs. Joliffe’s snug parlour or in our 
favourite yew walk, and Stelia and I exchanged 

many reminiscences of our past lives, ana I 

learnt each day to love and value her more, and 

each day I longed more ardently to make her 

my wife and to deliver her from the miserable 

life she led, and, I could see, would always lead 

under her tainer’s roof, 

At last Mr. Gerard returned, accompanied by 

the man whose name I had learnt was James 

Howston. They botn seemed in good spirits as 

they drove up, and I heard their boisterous 

laughter that evening as I entered the house on 

my return from London, but I saw nothing of 

Stella that day nor the next, and began to grow 

terribly anxious. 


** And some day 


o” I 





taking ber hand in mine, “I will remove tne 
blignt from your lite. Cun you love me, 
tella ?” 

She was silent for a minute, and I drew her | 
towards me. 
“« Stop—stop!” she cried, ina kind of despera- 
tion, “*it cannot be, Henry Welleriurn ; the | 











instrycs; ; “thie ; 
“fUctions she goon grew strong and well, look- 


secret is not wine; it would be cruel to you tu 


On the tnird day Mrs. Joliffe, with a shaking 





| hand, gave me a note from my darling. 't was 
written in a trembiing hand and desired nie to 
prepare for the worst. Her father, through the 
sossip of Hester, had heard of our frienusnip, 
uud taxed her witn our Jove,and had bidden ner 


put all thoughts of marriage with me out of ner 
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‘“* WHATEVER he may say appear to give in “Most inter :ing—a perfect gem!” he re-| to be sure whol am yet. I visited you ip, 
and submit,” she concluded, “ otherwise I may | marked, as his keen black eyes wandered hither | clerical disguise this afternoon, and you did ps tence 7 
be spirited away, Heaven knows where, and may | and thither, noticing every nook and corner in| good service in showing me round the place a _— 
lose sight of you for ever.” the oid building. ‘* Youare not the only tenant} getting me a good look at the fellow Jennines ae 
then, sir ?”” I’m Carter, the detective, sir, and I knew yoy 
‘““I—oh, no! I have only these two rooms,” | well enouga, you were one of the doctors wig 
she advised, when Mr. Gerard should seek an ee me otner wing of toe beuse has been | gave evidence on the inquest on the body of the 
interview with me, as he evidently intended to a for some time, I believe, by a Mr. | very young fellow Gaoriel Vévey of who 
de. ' ’ | Gerard and his daughter and a—a Mr. How-/ murder the man, below and his friend stanj 

I met him in the garden next day. He stopped “ay ee gy ey nousiee. I Welt” pa tpn to the wen, “search 
and accosted me with a sort of polite contempt | . -20ee4! People with like tastes to our own, | well, but don t think we shall find the young 
oeag sper 8? ; > , yeas a v2. Goubtiess,’ he replied, looking carefuliy at tne | woman here. 
in his air that riled me, though I tried hard to were .  Sieglbal. ay 73 r , on » g chu 
hide it. , Toot, and then tapping the wail of the ai _ ‘If you’re speaking of Miss Gerard, I ieliers 

«Mr. Wellerburn, I presume ?” he said. } WHS AAO TEMS SEES De SAGER AS AONE ou | she left here some days ago “us least, :0 Mn. 

I bowed. are well acquainted, I suppose—congenial Joiiffe, the landlady, told me, I said, trying to 

“Ah! I thought so. I have a word or two to ae 8! me ‘. ge RE Spans carelessly. “but, there's nothing agai 
say to you, sir. You have taken advantage of | eu ied. le ba maples wo little a i t "lg wp oes I suppose. “is 'g % 
my absence, I understand, to make the acquaint- | ; "PCG, “augaing; "but the little ido Know She may be brought in as an accomplice in 
ance of my daughter, and the further advantage ages pices bata oF smeaing =p 4a! there | the coining business, though I don’t think 80, 
of me in endeavouring to gain her affection and | "© 7%» "eturming trom London, doubtless. | but her evidence will be required. I left tie 


: uick as thought the little ol cyman was | i igt aang “A” 
to enter into some sort of romantic engagement Q J e little old clerg) old dame downstairs too frightened to say 4 walk had 
with her. Please to understand that for the , 


at the window, watching Mr. Gerard as he de-/| word, but we’ve caged our birds and will goon ‘fins bh 

future all acquaintance between you must cease. | S°°2¢ d from his carriage, followed vy Mr. find out where the young lady has been sent of ae of 
You would not suit me fora son-in-law, sir. My arg ss Revere hi fe RISA | to. Come along, boys, she’s not here, that’s evi. some of t 
friend, Mr. James Howston, will, I trust, soon |.» Ste Mgnt he said, with & curious ight | dent,” and Carter led the wayout. : Nota sto. 
betome my daughter's husband, therefore there | in his black eyes. I do not think Mr. Gerard| [| followed, taking care to lock the door behing 
is no more to be said about the matter, except | 8 9 @Buquarian. I have great faith in paysiog- | me ; in the hall were Gerard and Hovwston, tie 
that if you annoy me or him by attempting to | 25095 oe ne SAIDE; ADRS CAD. pos- j-latter, with, higarmand head bandaged, snd te 
keep up any kind of communication with Miss | ste ~Angigen: ve F: Se POMPOM 33 penne xq Hester, ail handeuffed and in sat OUR 
Gerard you must take the consequences—it will He ati con teedh’ ane ee eee comedy. ‘ ‘ 1 f relief j 
be the worse for you, and may be very unplea- tian Tud ea : theugas ROeEe WNP SG -m o relief in 
enn for hen”? ions on ‘udor arcnitecture—peered up tne Gerard s face when Carter appeared without kis 

So saying, with a supercilious bow, he turned | “U2 50 Gienover WAStHer 59 SEMPRINED Ome Ct.) damEntes, and an almost imploring expression 
sharply on his heel and left me. ; those carious hiding places termed “priests | in the glance he darted in my direction. 

Several weeks passed and yet I heard nothing | — Cues Set & Oeian (rather to my ” w eil! good night, sir,” said Carter om 
of Stella, neitner aid I manage to catch a glimpse eam) mS then rae to go. ... | ‘we'll pe off now ; sory #0 have disturned Sed ScorcH 
of her. I-sometimes wondered if she were in- | hag ke aesipec ng long RETO FOMe BOM 3 38.) nar vel frightened the old woman there. Your eee 
deed in the house, or if her father had ent her = dark, ne said. “ Don’t let me detain you. | evidence may be wanted, you know, but you'll west paris] 
secretly to some other place, and the agony of | + // Pass tarouge the garden if you'll allow me | hear more ig purest « ges we, aad Eve, b 
uncertainty Tendused of thie the las Mte'en and out by the side door. Thank you a thousand «Ww ill it! I muttered, as with a sich of in- couple wh 
impression on my mind nothing will ever aA we Good nignt.” — . “a expressible relief I noticed the last policeman prepared. 
efface. _ Watched his active figure as he passed} vanisn. “ There is nothing against me at any therefore, 

I used during thie time to be startled at night rapidly under the trees in the twilight, and then | rate, and I think I may perhaps be in America Paradise (+) 
by strange noises in the house, sounds so inex- | “WZR€? back and entered my ionely room. | before my evidence is taken. Ob! my darling! regions det 
plicable that the remembrance of my adventure Thougats of Stella—of What her tate migant be, my darling ! W hat you must have suffered, An Oup 
on the first night of my arrival, which I nad of wnat sne now might be suffering ana I not and as I thougit of Stella my heart bled, and I “ publis 
almost forgotten in my joy and subsequent by to nelp her—tormented BO. 4 W hen snouid | hurried away to my room, and after locking ine eter Api 
troubie, recurred to my mind. I near tor a certainty concerning her, or should | door I cautiously liberated her from her place of by Gemma 

I fancied more than once that I heard the # GOOF SARE oF Oe sqnia ? ; concealment. ’ eh 4 of Lot 
dull sound of muffled oars on the river below | - It was pant twelve q clock and the 2eee See uh What did they mean ? They arrested nuns this correct 
my window, steps and whisperings about the - profound silence when I sank se50 a troubled | the murder of Gabriel,’ she whispered, wna we island, 
long passages and corridors in the dead of night, sleep, Fom which Ba hour oF two later I aed horror-stricken eyes. “I knew he was 4 nan | 
and a curious feeling tnat something unusual y aenge ey by the violens slamming teen ang ge chest,.a.gambler, but not that—s t oo, 
was going on in the house filled me with alarm. Pe Pen ae eee sl a Lae, rata that. bE - ¢ 4 Be a rahe 

I questioned Mrs. Joliffé about Stella. The I started up and Gressed myseit in all haste. « Do not think of that now—it is useless. - nent :—On 
old lady looked very grave and informed me whee ae aoupesang : Fereape Cv9R, OF THOS | Ar, mRE were Stella ; forget the past. big eng 
sorrowfuliy that she believed she was no longer moment Stella was being aragged from tne get away quickly from England, love, they wi 
Sen tien Ingham 5 nouse 3 Ana I was about to warn tne lock of my | seek for you everywhere, and you must not t 

My heart stood still. Why, then, had she not | D&@¥Y O@ken door and make my way to tne| found, for mis sake as well as for ours. 
written tome? Was she forgetting me, or was quarter of the nouse from whicn tne sounds | seems it 1s your evidence against im that 
she watched and coerced and her letters to me | “© “Hen ® strange rusting behind she cokes waetey- : ot oa 
stopped ? panels of my room Caused me to pause. A cud Mine—against—my father,” she said, in 

I wandered out across the garden and out into | 520228 GOOF na cunningly poten Ene = tne | horrified whisper. : a © 
the lane beyond, feeling deeply depressed, when a gta, Was purriediy pusned ONEK and }  * But you snail never nave to give it, . ‘ad 
® velen euikianbe anmeiek annem ice ae tella, my Stella, pale and terror stricken, stood | ere to-morrow’s sun sets we will be out of ? 
gentleman witn grey hair and a long, grey ere saa moo or Gee - 3s i | jand and Stier ante where they can 
beard—a clergyman evidently—beside me. pag ia: gg erie’, iy Fac nande | follow us. av tiat 

“Excuse my interrupting your evening medi- | pcs: impietngyy-. ” Rage me.!, pike 99, ae’ Fortune favoured — I found ray any ce 
tatione.” he anid. te a friendly ‘wies * ae a | police are upon us! dudatt a large sailing vessel for Rio was to woohe eh 
you tell we anything about the beautiful house | Lerriiied at er terror, and hardly compre- docks next evening, and Stella and I were sn ts, for t) 
I have just passed 2” and he pointed to my | pened toe full meaning of her words, wut on board and far away at sea before ~— Pil Ay Oxp ( 
sheds, “Eni th antiquarian, sir; that house | understanding she wished to be concealed, I had satisfied themselves that she a 
is a perfect gem, and has interested me greatly.” | SRENG SPOT MY APST vedstead from tne wall, nidden in some Nook or corner in rT . coal 

I gave the old gentleman what information I | *2¢ oe the SEE Oe I now heard LT gh ted The recess bebind — bed, as “pe ssage 
could, and we talked together for sometime. He | along the passage urrived at my door Stelis was | learned, was discovered, but the secret Piss 
was evidently well up in the subject, and I found | * 


safely witain the recess, the opening by wnicn| by which Stella bad effected her escape ™ 
; Aba sr : . . “a he had entered closed, and the bedsteaa resto Pn remai secret. 
his conversation interesting, but all the while | °°. ne 4 ° q pea entered ny wey remained & spe htened me 
phe . ; ra | to its usual position. “ You don’t know how you frightene¢ 
I found myself wondering whom he reminded me : | SP AS er ; + : in the old house 
of, or if it were possible we nad met before | ‘Then came a thundering knock at the door, | first night of my sojourn in the old nous) 
F* ti -_ : re ® the 3 - whicn I at once threw open, and several police-| said to Stella, on the morrow of our — 
nd ph inp Aararees ai OVRGS, OS rae ya would | men, neaded by one whose face I remembered | day, for we were married as soon as we land 
min my ats 3 eee Soe. See oe Te ?” he | in some vague way, entered. at Rio. “I took you for a ghost, love. ~~ 
ant : ast. re es 18 a et i avour to| « We are searching for the daughter of Gerard, “And you frightened me, for I had no a 
acs 8 “ie som, elf, you wilt weet lenient to | alias Jennings, the coiner, and we bave a war-| new member haa been added to Mrs. sous 
one who, ike yoursell, takes an interest IN Mon- | rant out against bim for murder,” said he. “Is | household. But do not let us taik of tue Pp» 
uments of the past, and pernaps plead for me.” i 


, : ’ the girl here ?” love, 1 cannot bear it yet.” ae het 
“Ob! Iam certain old Mrs. Joliffe will have| “Murder! A coiner! .Mr. Gerard,” I stam-| And Stella turned sadly away, tininking of be 
no objection,” I replied, readily ; “and as for | mered. father’s fate. ‘eal 
me I shall be delighted to show you my roomsif| «Yes, true enough. Ah! I told you this af-| He was acauitted, however, of the capi 
you would like to visit a part of the interior.” ternoon he wasn’t an antiquarian, | sir, and [| crime, guilty as either he or James Hows ani even put 
He seemed delighted at the idea, and he turned | might nave added—any more toanl am. Why, (Stella believed tine iatter) undouvted'y V4 | © neglected 
towards the house. sir,” as I gazed at him blankly, “ youdon’tsecm penal servitude for life for coining Wis 


I was terribly upset by this sad note, but after 
thinking the matter well over resolved to act as | I 
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tence passed on them both, and Stella’s fate 
rewained for years a secret to the world. 

We lived in strict retirement and without 
holding any communication with Europe for 
three or four years, till the remembrance of 
Stella’s disappearance and her father’s crimes 
pad faded from the public mind, then we settled 
in the States, where I rapidly gained reputation 
and a large practice, and where our lives for 
many @ year have passed on happily and 
smoothly, and we see our children growing up 
and flourishing around us. Never were any 
couple happier together than I and Stella have 
ever been, and I never cease to bless the chance 
that led my wandering footsteps that day to- 
wards the old house by the river Thames. 

When we visited England, only a few years 
ago, we found every vestige of the old house 

one. 
° A populous street stood where the yew tree 
walk had flourished. The great gates and stone 

ifins had disappeared. Only a vague remem- 
prance of the old house lingered in the minds of 
some of the inhabitants of the new dwellings. 
Nota stone of it was standing. 





QUR COLUMNS FOR THE 
CURIOUS. 


——2———— 


Scorch ADAM AND Eve.—The first record for 
marriage entered into the session-book of the 
west parish of Greenock commences with Adam 
and Eve, being the Christian names of the first 
couple who were married after the book was 
prepared. The worthy. Greenockians can boast, 
therefore, of an ancient origin, but traces of 
Paradise or the Garden of Eden in their bleak 
tegions defy research. 

An Otp Mar or Scornanp.—In the year 1545 
was published at Antwerp tne Cosmograpny of 
Peter Apianus, “ expurgated from all faults” 
by Gemma Frisius, a physician and mathemati- 
can of Louvain. It is sufficient to say that in 
this corrected, “ expurgated” work Scotland is 
an island, of which York is one of the chief 
cities, 

4 Pious Sien-post.—In a west-country paper 
for the year 1827 there is the following state- 
ment:—On the highway near Bicton, in Devon- 
sire, the seat of the Right Hon. Lord Rolle, in 
the centre of four cross roads, is a directing 
post with the following inscription, by an atten- 
tion to which the traveller learns the condition 
ftheroads which he has to pass, and at the 
fame time is furnished with food for medita- 
tion:—'To Woodbury, Topsham, Exeter.—Her 
Ways are ways of pleasantness, and all her paths 
are peace. To Brixton, Ottery, Honiton.—O 
hold up our goingsin thy paths that ourfootsteps 
dip not. To Orterton, Sidmouth, Culiiton, A.D. 
1143.—0 that our ways were made so direct that 
ve might keep thy statutes. To Budleigh.— 

ake us to go in the paths of thy command- 
ments, for therein is our desire. 

4x OLD GioucesrersHire Custom.—On the 
frst of May at the village of Randwick, near 
“oud, it was customary to have three large 
cheeses decked with the gayest flowers of the 
“ason, these were placed on litters, equally 
‘worned with flowers and boughs of crees waving 
“bred a They were thus borne through 
.» “iilage accompanied with a band of music, 
me Villagers following, shouting and huzaaing. 
the’, proceeded in this way to the church, where 
rolled or were taken from the litters and 
v0 evra on round the church. They then 
in th tied back in the same state and cut up 

€ midst of the village and distributed piece- 
weal to the inhabitants. 
Be ——— Funrrat.—Lodovick _Cortusius, 
Meh of Sul awyer, who died at Padua on the 
baie his ¢ y 1518, when upon his death-bed for- 
Sed ooey Clations to shea tears at his funeral, 
att pat bis heir under heavy penalties if 
. heglected to perform his orders. On the 


Other nang : ty , a 
*t hand he ordered musicians, singers, pipers, 





and fiddlers of all kinds, to supply the place of 
mourners, and directed that fifty of them should 
walk before his corpse with the clergymen play- 
ing upon their several instruments ; for this ser- 
vice he ordered each half a ducat. He likewise 
appointed twelve maids in green habits to carry 
his corpse to the church of St. Sophia, where be 
was buried, and that they too as they went along 
should sing aloud, having each of them as a re- 
compense a handsome sum of money allotted for 
a portion. All the clergy of Padua walked 
before in long procession, together with the 
monks from the convent, except those wearing 
black habits, whom he excluded by his will, lest 
the blackness of their hoods should throw a 
gloom upon the cheerfulness of the proces- 
sion. 

INTERESTING Facts.—The tomb of Edward I., 
who died in 1301, was opened January 2, 1770, 
after 463 years had elapsed. His body was almost 
perfect. Canute the Dane, who crossed over to 
Engiand in 1017, was found in 1779 by the work- 
men who repaired Winchester Catnedral, where 
his body had reposed nearly 750 years, perfectly 
fresh. In 1569 three Roman soldiers fully 
equipped with warlike implements were dug 
out of peat in Ireland, where they nad probably 
lain 1,500 years. Their bodies were perfectly 
fresh and plump. In the reign of James II. of 
England, after the fall of the church at Astley 
in Warwicksnire, there was taken up the corpse 
of Thomas Gray, Marquis of Dorset, who was 
buried the 10tn of October, 15380, in the twenty- 
second year ot Henry VII., and although it nad 
lain there no less than seventy-eight years the 
eyes, hair, flesh, nails, and joints remained as 
tnough it had been newly buried. Robert 
Bray brook, wno was consecrated Bishop of Lon- 
don in 1331, and who died in 1404 and was 
buried in St. Paul’s, was taken out of his tomb 
after tne great fire, 1666, during the repairs of 
tne Cathedral, and altnough he had lain there no 
less than 262 years, tne body was found to be 
firm asto skin, hair,and nails. The Convent de 
St. Domingo was lately demolished in search of 
treasure supposed to be concealed there, and the 
body of Prince Rodriquez taken out, who had 
been buried in 1565, exactly as when placed 250 
years before. His daughter, two and a half 
years of age, was lying at her father’s feet, and 
was as pertectly preserved as himself. 

Divine Bexiis.—The first diving bell we read 
of was nothing but a very large kettle suspended 
by ropes, witn the moutn downwards and planks 
to sit upon fixed in the middle of its concavity. 
Two Greeks at Toledo made an experiment with 
it before tne Emperor Charles V. They de- 
scended in it with a lighted candle to a consi- 
derable depth. In 1683 William Phipps, the 
son of a blacksmith, formed a projecy for un- 
loading a rich Spanish ship sunk on the coast 
of Hispaniola. Cnaries II. gave him a ship 
with everything necessary for his undertaking, 
but being unsuccessful he returned in great 
poverty. He tnen endeavoured to procure 
another vessel, but failing, he got a subscrip- 
tion, to which the Duke of Albemarle contributed. 
In 1687 Phipps set sail ina shipof two hundred 
tons, having previously engaged to divide the 
profits according to the twenty shares of which 
the subscription consisted. At first all nis labours 
proved fruitless, but at last, when he seemed 
almost to despair, he was fortunate enougn to 
bring up so much treasure that he returned to 
Engiand with the value of £500,000 sterling ; of 
this sum he got about £20,000 and the duke 
£90,000. Phipps was knighted by the king 
and laid the foundation of the fortunes of the 
present noble house of Mulgrave. Since that 
time diving bells have often been employed. On 
the occasion of the breaking in of the water of 
the Thames during the progress ‘of the tunnel 
beneath it Mr. Brunel frequently descended in 
one to the bed of the river. Diving helmets, 
supplied with air by a force-pump, are of more 
recent date and have proved of great use in sub- 
marine exploration ; but these bid fair to be at 
least superseded, so faras the supply of pumped 
air is concerned, by the new and remarkable 
system of Mr. Fleuss, which requires no supply 
of air from the surface. 

Puzuic Housss 1n Oxp Timgs.—Our Saxon 





ancestors had public houses, where they drank 
very nard out of vessels of earthenware. The 
Anglo-Saxons had the “ eala-hus,” aie-house ; 
‘* win-hus,” wine-house; and ‘*cumen-hus,” or 
inn. Inns, however, were by no means common 
houses for travellers. In the time of Edward I. 
Lord Berkeley’s farmhouses were used for that 
purpose. Travellers were accustomed to inquire 
for hospitable persons and even go to the king’s 
palaces for refreshment. Jonn Rous, an old 
traveller, who mentions a celebrated inn on the 
Warwick Road, was yet obliged to go another 
way for want of accommodation. 

Puxrir Crocks.—In the annals of Dunstabie 
Priory is this item:—‘‘In 1483 made a clock 
over the pulpit,” and a stand for the hour-glass 
still remains in some pulpits. A rector of Bi- 
bury used to preach two hours, regularly turn- 
ing theglass. Aiter the text the esauire of the 
parish withdrew, smoked his pipe and returned 
in time for the blessing. Lecturers’ puipits 
have also hour-glasses. The priest had some- 
times a watch found him by the parish. 

Oup EnewisH ALe.—About 1620 some doctors 
and surgeons during their attendance on an 
Englishman who was ill, at Paris, discoursed on 
wine and other beverages, and one physician who 
had been to England said, ‘The English had a 
drink whieh they call ale and whicn he thought 
the wholesomest liquor which could be drank, 
for whereas the body of man is supported by 
natural heat and radical mcisture, there is no 
drink conducetn more to the preservation of the 
one and the increase of the other than ale, for, 
while the Englishmen drink only ale they were 
strong, brawny, able men and could draw anar- 
row an ell long, but when they fell to wine and 
beer they are found to be much impaired in their 
strength and age,” and so the ale bore away the 
bell among the doctors. 

BiiBoquet.—In 1585, Henry III., of France, 
diverted himself when passing through the 
streets of Paris by playing with a “ bilboquet,” 
or cup and ball. The Dukes d’Epernon and de 
Joyeuse accompanied him in his childish frolic, 
which by this example became so general that 
gentlemen, pages, lackeys and all sorts of people, 
great and smalil, made the management of the 
 bilboquet” a serious and perpetual study. The 
same king traversed his capital with a basket 
hanging by a girdle from his neck, out of which 
peeped the heads of half-a-dozen puppies. 

Prrer anpD Mary.—Dr. Soams, master of 
Peterhouse, Cambridge, towards the close of the 
sixteenth century by a whimsical perverseness 
deprived the college over which he presided of 
a handsome estate. Mary, the widow of Thomas 
Ramsey, Lord Mayor of London, in 1577, after 
conferring several favours on that foundation, 
proffered to settle five hundred poundsa year (a 
very large income at that period) upon the 
house, provided that it might be called “ the col- 
lege of Peter and Mary.” “No,” said the 
capricious master, “ Peter who nas lived so long 
single is too old now for a female partner.” 
Fuller says it was “a dear jest by which to lose 
so good a benefactress.” ‘he lady, offended by 
the doctor’s fantastic scruple, turned the stream 
of her benevolence to the benefit of other public 
foundations. 

Buessinc oF Sueep.— Stopford in his 
“ Pagano-Papismus,” recites this ceremony of 
the Romish church. The sheep were brought 
into church on St. Agnes’s day and the priest 
having blessed some salt ani water, read in one 
corner this gospel, “‘I'o us a child is born,” &c., 
with the whole office, a farthing being laid upon 
the book and taken up again; in the second 
corner he read the gospel, “* Ye menof Galilee,” 
&e., with the whole office, a farthing being laid 
upon the book and taken up again. In the third 
corner he read this gospel, “I am tne good 
Shepherd,” &c., with tne whole office, a fartning 
being laid upon the book and taken up again, 
and in the fourth corner he read this gospel, “In 
these days,” &c., with the whole office, a 
farthing being laid upon the book and taken up 
again. After that he sprinkled all the sheep with 
holy water, saying “ Let the blessing of God the 
Father Almignty descend and remain upon you, 
in the name of the Father and of the Son and 
ot the Holy Ghost. Amen.” ‘I'nen he signed all 
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the sheep with the sign of the cross, r i 
sme Latin verses with the Pater r 

a Ave-Marias, sung the mass of the Holy 
Ghost, and at the conelusion an offering of four- 
pence was for himself and another of threepence | 
was for his poor. This ceremony was adopted 
by tbe Romish Chureh from certain custonis of 
the ancient Romans, in their worship of Pales, 
the goddess of-sheepfolds and pastures. They 
prayed oer to bless the sheep and sprinkled them 
Wit water. 

ScrersriTions aBbourT THunper.—A popular 
not existed in the olden times that thunaer 
prognosticated evil or good, according to the 


day of the week on which it occurred. If it 
occurred on Sunday, it brought about the death 
of learned men, judges and others ; on Monday, 
the death of women; on Tuesday it argued 
plenty of grain; on Wednesday, the deatn of 
hariots and bloodshed; on Thursday it brought 
pienty of sheep and corn; on Friday, ‘tne 
juugnter of a great man and other horrible 
murcers ;” on Saturday, pestilence and death. 
t was also a popular fancy that the ringing of 
belis in populous cities charmed away thunder. 

Curtous Hasits.—Great men often fall into 


Nn 


i 


curious nabits which they find it impossible to 
conquer. Augustus Hare, one of the ripest 
scholars in the English pulpit, and a refined 
gentleman, when he had ended a train of hard 
toinking, would spin around on his heel a few 
sec. nas, and then resume work again. Neander, 
the famous church historian, could not lecture 
to his students unless he bad a goose quill to 
pullto pieces as he talked, and it was necessary 
to supply a second quill when the first was com- 
Pietely stripped. Waiiliam Wilverforce became 


sO absorbed in conversation in evening com- 
panies as wholly to forget himself. He would 
litt himself in his chair in his earnestness, move 
forward a little, and gradually approacn peri- 
lousiy near to the edge. It was a tradition in 
fashionable Enylish circles that he nad fallen 
several times to tne floor. But in families 
where ne was loved it was the custom to place 
one of the older children behind his chair to 
move it forward as he moved and guard him 
against peril. Some who afterward became 
leaders in English society retained among the 
pieasantest memories of their childhood tune 
recoilection of the services rendered to this bril- 
hant converser. 

A Srory or a Lost Rine.—We often hear 
ofthe imefficiency of the post-office delivery, but 
here is a case in its favour, one where it has 
been instrumental in restoring an articie of value 
to its rigntful owner. It appears, as the story 
has been told, that eleven years ago a little 
girl in Lorcnester was presented, on her sixth 
birthday, by a favourite uncie with a very 
valuable garnet and pearl ring. The little 
miss wore it a few times. Extraordinary care 
Was supposed to have been taken of it, but 
suddenly the ring was missing and thorough 
search could not discover it. ‘Ine other day the 
door-bell of the nouse from which the ring was 
lost was rung, and by chance the former little 
girl tnat lost it answered the beil to find tne 
postwan of the district with a greasy envelope 
in nis hand addressed to her mother, “ Mrs. 
H——, Dorchester,” tne address scarcely 
legivle and the envelope bearing nostamp. Ib 
migat easily have gone to tne dead letter office, 
but tne postman knew that he had a lady living 
on his route by the name (as near as ne could 
make it out) on the envelope, and thought ne 
would try if the letter belonged to ner. When 
the young lady took the envelope from the 
pestiuan he stated the foregoing circumstances 
and also enjoined that the seal must be broken 
in his presence, as there appeared to be some- 
thing veside writing enclosed. In compiying 
With the requirement, mucn to the astonisnment 
of the postman, the young lady suddenly ejacu- 
lated, joud enough to be heard in all parts of 
the house, “ On! mamma, here ismy ring!’ It 
proved to be 650. 
before had been returned in this way, and there 
was nothing to show where it had come from, 


and there are no grounds for any suspicion. | 


3evond a dirty piece of cotton batting there was 
nothing but the ring in the envelope. 
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as fresh and bri as when lost. Somebody’s | 
conscience is clearer nos as the ring was pro- 
bably stolen. 





A Frirestpe Tait.—The cat’s. Moonshine. 


Neat ArgumEentT.—The proof of the spirit is 
in the drinking. Moonshine. 

A Tartor’s Currer.—A dishonest customer. 
Moonshine. 


that trust. 
Moonshine. 


GREEN-GROCERS.—Tnose 





Waar was it the pie-bawled, and who did the 
para-shoot ? Moonshjne. 

He was a countryman and he walked along a 
busy thoroughfare and read a sign over the door 
of a manufacturing establishment, ‘‘ Cast-iron 
sinks.” It made him mad. He said that any | 
fool ought to know that. 


« T NEVER thoucht but once,” said old Deacon | 
Webbing, “that 1t was a sin to steal an um- 
brella.” “And when was that ?” asked a friend. 
“It was when some pesky thief stole my new 
silk one,” answered the deacon. 


« How did you come to be married ?” asked a 
man of a very homely friend. 

«Well, you see,” he replied, “after ’'d vainly 
tried to win several girls that I wanted I finally 
turned my attention to one that wanted me, and 
then it didn’t take long to fix things.” 


PROVERBIAL PHILOSOPHY. 


« DaRENEsS that may be felt,’”’ as the man 
said when a big negro butted him in the 
stomach. 

«© A green old age,” as the elderly gentleman 
remarked after he had lost his wateh and purse 
by means of the confidence trick. 

« Knowledge is power,” as the schoolmaster 
observed when he placed an obstreperous pupil 
across his knee and proceeded to inculcate moral 
sentiments with the palm of bis hand. 

« A soft impeachment,” answered the husband, 
when his wife told him he wasn’t right in his 
head, becanse the previous night he had tried to 
wind up his watch with a tallow candle. 

« Affaire d’Moor” was the manner in which 
people alluded to the murderof Desdemona when 
Othello was committed for trial after the 
coroner’s inquest. 

“There is a medium in all things,” as Dr. 
Slade, the spritualist, observed when on his 
trial. 

«Time changes allthings,” except a bad half- 
crown. 

«Pro forma,” as the young lady remarked 
when she was putting on her dress improv—— 
oh! Judy. 


RIDDLE-ICULOUS. 


You may often, in jest, compare the pretty, 
dear wifey-pifey of your manly bosom to “a little 
vird,” but when can she be really and truly said 
to be like one P—Well, if you must know, when 
she is in earnest (in her nest—Aha!). 

Judy. 

Tue miser who hoarded his money in,a vase 
said he did it because he believed in the saying, 
«Urn your money before you spend it.” 

One of the most unexpected and spirit-droop- 
ing things is to borrow an umbrelia and find 





The ring lost eleven years | 


That was | 


the proprietor’s name indelibly attached to the 
| handle. 

Some wretch has the audacity to remark that 
| the ladies deck their hats witn flowers in memory 
' of the men who have been killed by milliners’ 

bills. 
| ‘THe Bres’ Htvine Sona.—Be it ever so 
combly, there’s no place lise comb, sweet comb. 
Fun. 


THE SOL-FA SYSTEM. 


A musicat young friend of ours, wishing to 


HOW IT CAME ABOUT. | 
| 
| 





} 





bespeak his mistress’s attention to the supplia. 

posture he had taken up at. her feet, con 

with thrilling effect this his earliest exergjs.’ 

** Dora, me for solace see do !” Fun, 
EXACTLY sO. 


Litriz Smuessr: “ You've been leaving tyo 
loaves a day lately, and charging me for threo, 
You’re a thief, sir !—an unmitigated thief!” 

Baker: “I can make you prove that, sir,” 

L. S.: “ Yes, of course you can easily, but [ 
wouldn’t if I were you.” Fun, 


Ir is after two or three attempts to skate man 
realises the fact that the lower portion of tie 
human anatomy is not as well adapted for tie 
purpose of skating as it might easily have peoy 
made, Fun, 

Wuewn we air told that the branes of 30,009 
fleas would okkepy a spais not larger thang 
pinhed, we shudder 2 think what animels 
Creasnun might have maid if she had taken it 
into her hed to do so. Fun. 


Wuat is the difference between a hungry man 
and a glutton ?—One longs to eat and the,other 
eats too long. 


Wuart it that which lives in the winter, dies 
in the summer, and always grows witii the roots 
upward ?—An icicle. 

Wuew are clouds like jockeys P—When they 
hold the rains. Why isa sailor’s hand like the 
sky at night ?—Because it’s tarry. 


Too “Orrat-y Orrau.”—Billingsgate. 
Funny Folks. 
A Proppy-“ gau.”—The young lady with the 
restless parasol. Funny Folks. 


THE INNOCENT AT THE DAIRY SHOW. 


Do cows see the “cream of the joke” ina 
little ‘‘ chaff” ? 

Is the gambolling of a heifer to be at 
tributed to the natural heifer-vescence of its 
youth ? 

Does the “rise of the cream” influence its 
price ? 

“A given acreage,” we are told, “ will always 
support a certain number of cows.” Are we to 
gather from that that where the acreage is 


| rented the number of cows it will supportis un- 


certain ? 

Is the milk and butter business represented 
by a respectable trade churn-al ? 

Do cows take calf-ter their parents ? 

Dairy books tell us that “ quantity, rather 
than quality of milk is usually the muin require 
ment.” Does that indicate the water main, & 
what ? 

In the “ rearing of cows,” are they reared upon 
their hind legs, or how ? 

Were the competitors in the milking contests 
all of the same (m)ilk ? 

Why were not the goats placed in the butt-r 
classes ? 18 

Are not the cheese-making contests something 
like c(b)urdle-races ? 

Are the steers known by their (r)udders? 

What sort of butter (if any) is that made from 
« pi-churn’s milk” ? Funny Folks. 


Coms-aTivE CREATURES.— Bees. - 
Funny Folks. 


A SHort Roap ro “ Farr Traps.”—Cut of 
the “ Corners.” Fanny. Folks. 


(HAIR) CUTTING, 


Farmer: “Yes; wheat and barley couldn't 
be worse; it’s only roots thas have done 
well.” 

Barser (struggling with an impenetrable 
mass of hirsute fire): “So I have noticed, sit 
Should say there’s few that can beat your tp 
of carrots.” : 

[Farmer relapses into unwonted silence] 

Funny Folks. 


“TI sranp corrected,” as the boy said “ 
was too sore, after a thrashing, to sit dow? 
comfort. 


Rep used ona railway signifies danger, and 
says “Stop!” It is the same thing displaj 
on a man’s nose. 
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(Not so gen rally known as it should be.) 
‘Twat some trades nly give fifteen ounces 
-) the pound because it 18 a weigh they 





ive. 
~ Thatmarriage must be favourable to longevity, 
pecause you seldom find a spinster more than 
thirty. 2 

That very few actors are able to play Shylock, 
hocause itis a most difficult thing to “do” a 
Jew. . : 
That if you don’t take care of No. 1, you will 
soon have naught to take care of. 

That those folks who quarrel with their bread 
and butter may some day be obliged to eat their 
words. 

That members of tine corps de ballet are some- 
times very forgetful of their fatners and 
mothers, but they are always very fond of their 
erand “pas.” 

* ‘That it is not every fellow who can laugh in 
nis sleeve when he is out-at-elbow. 

(nat, although the eartnis always very dirty, 
yet is the sea always tide-y. Jady. 

THE RETORT COURTEOUS. 

Hx (after proposing and veing rejected): “I 
suppose in the end you will be marrying some 
idiot of a fellow——” 

Sue (breaking in): ‘ Excuse me, if I ‘nad 
neant to do that I should nave accepied your 
offer.” 

(Silence. ] Judy. 

CAN 

Acoat be said to be the subject of a nanny- 
mated discussion ? 

Can a person buy a mourning hatband in the 
evening ? 

Would that person be accused of anthropology 
who ate a raga-muffin for tea ? 

And is the shark to be taunted with eating up 
his fellow-fish because he likes his s-’kipper for 
his breakfast ? 

And, lastly, are not all those persons from the 
south-west of England who are troubled with 
bunions, et noc genus omne, so afflicted because 
their feet are Cornish ? Judy. 


Dey Sticks as A Ruug.—Stati-sticks. 
Judy. 


Samp she, “ Now tell me all you saw at the 
circus.” “Saw? Sawdust,” was the compre- 
hensive reply. 

CANNY CANINES. 


Docs have been employed in Bussia to do the 
work of sentries. Perhaps it was thought tneir 
cogged determination and temper was just the 
qualification for such a duty. Besides, as.tnere 
have been “dog watches” on board men-of-war 
& long, we do not see why dogs should not watcha 
onshore also. Again, there is no kind of dog 
Which has not been furnished by nature witn a 
hose especially adapted for trying scent, however 
faint; and if they can “try scent,” why, surely 
4“scent-try ’ duty should exactly suit them. 

Fun. 
EVEN 60. 

Suz: “I saw you coming, but I thought you 
looked so odd !”” 

_He: “Yaas; one always does look odd, 
Qoesn’t it ?”” Fun. 

Homace To Turirt.—The erection of a statue 

% Boulogne to Sauvage, inventor of the screw, 
Funny Folks. 
HOW, INDEED P 


_ Apropos of sundry mysterious disappearanees, 
mwanich no word has been left to relieve tae 
i of friends, our piscatorial contributor asks, 
i ow can people hook it witnout dropping a 
ine ¢ Funny Folks, 
“Tue Guinga Jaw.”—A consultation. 
Funny Folks. 


TEETOTALLY WRONG. 


Accorpine to the ‘ Lancet,’’ there is a 
Petnicious custom existing in certain so-called 
teetotal districts of ether drinking, which, says 

t. Morewood, of Draper’s ‘Town, frequently 
Produces insensibility, and not infrequently 
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» the sentiment—** How happv 
ther, were t’other dear charmer aw 
Funny Folks. 
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KEW-RIOUS. 


A Kew tradesman has been sent to prison for 
throwing pepper over a policeman.  ‘I'nere was 
a flaw in the indictment, though, for such a 
plain case of pepoering could ‘not be correctly 
described as a’-sa’lting. Funny Folks. 





ORELIA’S AUNT. 


A SHORT STORY. 
(COMPLETE IN THIS NUMBEBR.) 





THERE was only one thing in the world that 
she thought ugiier tnam her nose, and that was 
her name; her nose turned up sligntiy, and her 
name was Orelia. These united misfortunes 
often made life a burden, and she sometimes 
thought it would have been better to be nose- 
less and nameless than to bear these inflic- 
tions. 

When the boys wanted to tease her —and, 
obedient to the nature of the species, tney often 
did want to—tney would call out, “ On, re’ely, 
now!” at every remark she offered; and Tom, 
the worst scapegrace of the lot, had succeeded 
more than once in reducing her to tears by 
regarding her olfactory organ with an ingeni- 
ously-mingled expression of sorrow and surprise 
and slowly sighing : 

* It seems turn-up-er than usual this morning. 
I wouldn’t have believed it could. What a@ 
snuff-box it would make if it only had a lid.” 

But all the same Orelia Markham was a very 
pretty girl, and promised te be still prettier in 
the course of a few years. As for her name, it 
had vrought,with it a compensation, which she 
would probably appreciate later much more than 
she did now, tnat was a gift of thirty thousand 
pounds from the maiden aunt after whom she 
was christened. 

Indeed, at present, this inheritance often 
became an additional source of trouble. She had 
not as yet entered into possession even of any 
portion of her little income; but. nevertheless 
the boys generally got the greater portion of her 
pocket-money away from her on the plea that 
as she was an heiress she would prove herself a 
horrible miser if she refused to assist her 
brethren in an emergency, such as the imperative 
needs for tops or toffy, when their own scanty 
funds had come to an end. 

It was in vain she pointed out the fact that 
the mother did not make her even so large an 
allowance as they received. Of course, this was 
in accordance with the rule laid down in many 
families that girls do not need money so much 
as boys, a very puzzling rule tome. The state- 
ment, however, had no effect in touching their 
hearts or checking their rapacity. Tney pre- 
tended to think ner wealth at her own disposal, 
and accused her of having secret hoards put 
away in mysterious places, and not unselaom 
made this belief a pretence for ransacking her 
bureau and turning everything upside down, 
a cruel proceeding, which caused her, being an 
orderly little creature, great anguish and deso- 
lation of spirit. 

Sbe was some months past fifteen, and very far 
advanced in her studies, much too far to suit my 
ideas, for her mother believed in pushing cnil- 
dren’s intellects, which to me seems about as 
sensibleas to blow open a bud in order to hasten its 
growth into a fully-developed flower. ut 
Orelia was exceedingly childish in many ways, 
delighting in a good game of romps with tne 
boys and had since her last birthday got her- 
self into sad disgrace with her Aunt Mercy vy 
that virgin’s discovering her seated in a conve- 
nient crotch of a cherry-tree with a forbidden 
novel in her lap, her eyes stained with tears 
over the woes of the heroine, and her moutn 





Miss Merey, ner aunt, wi veneand nty, 


rather pretty too; at least, with a clear-cut 
and the iook of a lady. vas thin, had always 








been thin, but unquestionanly was getting 
thinner as years went on; malicions people 
sometimes declared her elbows would soon be as 


sharp ashertemper. She burned every romance 
she could lay nands on. 

“They only put nonsense into the heads of 
girls,” she said. 

Perhaps when she had been younger she had 
believed in love ; but she did not now, or, at least, 
she said she did not; it was, to use her favourite 
phrase, ‘‘ too idiotic.” 

Mrs. Markham believed herself greatly attached 
to her sister-in-law ; but she was not, she only 
had a superstitious reverence for Miss Mercy, a 
sort of vicarious adoration, in reality @ trinute 
to her dead hushand. Mr. Markham had died 
before Miss Merey was ‘eighteen; she was his 
only living relative, and she was, so to speak, 
a sacred legacy left to his wife, and Mrs. Mari- 
ham considered her so. 

Mrs. Marknam’s children often differed and 
squabbled ; but on. one subject they all agreed, 
and that was in disliking Miss Merey. At her 
periodical visits they put on, metaphorically, 
mourning. Of the boys she was a little afraid ; 
it was over Orélia she tyramnised. She had a 
pet idea. that the girl should be sent to some 
strict boarding-school. 

“ Already putting on the airs of a 
flirt,” she said to Mrs. Markham. “Only 
to-day as we walked on the beach,” the Mark- 
hams lived at a pretty seaside village, “a 

entleman passed us, and as he looked at us 
relia glanced back and caught him looking 
again ; he had stopped to talk to some strange 
lady on a pretence perhaps, to ask his way. I 
eould have shook the child; she'll never learn 
propriety.” 

It was im vain that Orelia protested, 
and it was the truth that she had looked only to 
wateh a gull, but that, when she caught the 
man’s eye, she couldn’t help half laughing. Miss 
Mercy thought she told a falsehood, and indeed 
said so; and Orelia was vehementiy protesting 
against the accusation when the boys burst into 
the room. 

** Who do you think,” they cried, all in one 
breath, “has gotback? It’s Mr. Denham. He’s 
coming over after while, and we’re to go home 
with him, and see what presents he has 
brought !”’ 

“Gently, gently, boys! You forget your aunt 
doesn’t know Mr. Denham and won’t under- 
stand your noise.” 

** Please don’t make my nephews think me a 
dragon, sister,” returned Miss Mercy, with a 
smile, always ready to reprove her brother’s 
widow, but put into such good humour by the 
poys’ news, for she had heard a good deal of Mr. 
Denham, and she could not be very severe. ‘I 
suppose you are all delighted. I am.” 

« You're right,” rephed her nephew, with a 
vivacity which at another moment would have 
been primly met by Miss Mercy. 

“AmTI to go too then?” asked Orelia. “I 
was away, you know, when Mr. Denham was 
here. I wonder what he is like?” 

* Oh, he thinks girls a bother,” said Tom. 

“ You shall go, dear, if your mamma or I can 
find time to go with you,” said Miss Mercy, 
sweetly interposing. ‘Sister, your head was 
so bad yesterday that you ougnt to rest, so I 
will take charge of the children.” 

“Oh, thanks,” rejoined Mrs. Marknam, with 
a readiness of consent which caused Orelia’s face 
to fall while Tom pinched his second brother 
Ernest in the calf of nis left leg and Ernest 
made an awful grimace at Churles, the youngest 
of the flock, partly becanse ‘loin nurt him, but 
more to express nis disgust and wrath at his 
aunt’s proposal. 

« Did you say Mr. Denham was coming over 
this morning, Tom ?” asked Mi-s Mercy. “ Dear 








boy, how warm you sire. Oh, what a thorough 
Markham he is, sister—iook at tnat forehead !” 
“Oh, yes, about balf-past ten,” said Tom, 
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[AN UNWELCOME INTRUSION. } 


retreating somewhat abruptly from his aunt’s 
embrace. 

“You bad boy, you have made me spill a glass 
of water over my gown,” said she, laugning. 
* Now I shall have to go and change it.” 

“Well, it’s your ugly grey one, so it’s no 
matter,” replied Tom. 

“‘ And you can put on that pretty new white 
dress, Aunt Mercy,” added Orelia, looking up at 
her with eyes which conveyed a certainty that 
the accident had been brought about for this 
express purpose. 


| 


“My dear,” said Miss Mercy, sadly, “ your | 


speaking of dresses reminds me of yesterday. 
I think your mamma will agree witn me that 
unless you mend very neatly tne one you tore 
in climbing the ladder it will be rignt you shoulda 
stop at home.” 

“Oh, then, we bovs can go ajone to Mr. Den- 
ham’s-——-we don’t need taking care of,” cried 
Tom. 

But aftera short absence Aunt Mercy returned, 
looking svlph-like in ner embroidered white 
robes, and when Mr. Dennam appeared Miss 
Mercy was seared on the verandah, with her 
young relatives grouped avout her, in quite an 
effective tableau. She had thoughtfully brought 
down a quantity of pnotographs for their amuse- 
ment. Mr. Denham was very fond of children, 
ana thought tne tableau pretty. 

He was a man of anout eight-and-twenty, 
thourh lhoking younger than his age, handsome, 
clever and rich. He nad bougnt a place in the 





neighbourhood the previous year and taken 
possession, while Miss Mercy and Oreiia, were in 
the Welsh Mountains. But Miss Mercy had 
heard so much of bim that she had come back 


| this season, with tne fuil iniention of fascinating 


and subdjugating nim very speeciiy. 

Miss Merey’s often-repeated intentions of that 
nature upon men had somehow failed so 
signally tnat it was a wonder she did not get 
discouraged. Yet eacn new man found ner more 
eager, and she had a avpy faculty as she 
reviewed the past of convincing herself that her 
previous victims had not escaped, but she had 
ariven them trom her. She made a good many 
other people believe thi notably her 
sister-in-law. If you only have a strong will 
and are persistent enongh you can force people 
to believe almost anything. 

Mr. ienbam adored the seashore, especially 
when, as at Beigrave, a pretty rural county lay 
vack of it. He was a keen iover of nature and 
ali sorts of out-door employments, and had a 
special mania for gardening. 

This year, tnerefore, Miss Mercy was bucolic. 
She brovght a dainty set of garden-tools with 
ner, philosophical books, essays, and the like; 
she was familiar with Froude and Herbert 
Spencer. Sne had novels and dramas too, 
strange to say; she had reconsidered it seems 
her notions about fiction. Tne secret perhaps 
was that Mr. Denham was a contirmed romance- 
devourer and the drama bis delight. He wasa 


TOO, 


fine Italian scholar and Miss Merey the past | Miss Mercy’s society tnat ne wished = v' 


——— 


winter had developed a taste for that langnace 
As she sat on the verandah she had on the tabis 
by her side a volume of the plays of Corsa, ths 
one modern Italian tragic poet. Into the bgp. 
gain there lay within reach a pile of delica:. 
lace-work, a sketch-book, and a case of pencils, 
Mr. Denham, she had heard, liked to see women’s 
dainty fingers employed with the needle; }, 
envied anybody who had a talent for drawing, 
and Miss Mercy’s talent in that direction way 
really very poor. 

She did not seem aware of Mr. Denham’; 
approach until the boys cried out his nameanj 
hurried forward. Tom was clinging to onearn, 
Charley to the other, and Ernest swarming aiovt 
his legs as he came up the steps. Miss Mercy 
had risen and was looking eager anid pleased, 
He greeted her with a compliment like the well. 
bred man he was, and she beamed seraphic jn 
her awiability, though even in those firs 
moments of fluttered delight she made a menta} 
memorandum against Orelia on whom she say 
he looked admiringly. She was the more angry 
secretly because in Mr. Denham she recognised 
the stranger on the beach. 

“My dear,” she said, “will you call your 
mamma? Then yonmust goto your piano. Ton, 
don’t forget your Latin lesson—set your brothers 
a good example, like the good boy you are.” 

“ Oh, it’s ashame to have lessons the first day 
Mr. Denham gets back,” cried Tom. 

** Ah, but you are to have the afternoon free, 
and you will enjoy it ail the more if you do your 
work first,”’ said Miss Mercy. ‘I am sure Mr, 
Denham will tell you the same.” 

So they all departed, and Miss Merey had tie 
visitor to herself for half-an-hour. But ber 
society was not particularly agreeable to her 
intended victim. He had thought Oreliay with 
her roguish look and heremass of golden iair, 
far better worth looking at, and was father 
annoyed that the pretty child had been 90 un- 
ceremoniously dismissed. 

“I am quite wild with. delight at finding 


myself at the seashore again,” said Miss Merey; 
** how I wisn I could live here altogether.” 
**T am afraid you would find it rather dull in 


the winter,’ Mr. Denham replied. ‘All the 
best people nearly desert it. Except Mn. 
Markham and a few ladies like her there are 
not many left.” 

** But a person who loves nature and has any 
mental resources could never feel dull by the 
sea even in winter,” she cried, entnusiastieally. 

“And Miss Markiam has so many,” he 
answered, politely. 

She did her best to look seventeen and betray 
an interesting embarrassment. She took upher 
lace-work for that purpose and wove a few 
meshes, feeling confident tnat he was admiring 
her hands, which were pretty ; but the ungrateful 
wretch was only thinking that they were to 
thin and the fingers too long. Somehow te 
taper nails suggested an animal that liked to 
scratch. He admired plump hands biweeli, 
something like Orelia’s promised to be—in fact, 
were already. , , 

Then he noticed the Italian book, and she told 
him how diligently she had been studying 
the winter, gave him a great deal of imformation 
about herself, and was deeply interested in 
everything tnat concerned him, as if they had 
been old friends, which was very kind on ber 
part, though he did not feel in the least grate 
ful. 
He was glad when Mrs. Markbam appeared 
at last. Secretly he thought that Miss Mercy 
was as artificial as some Dresden china figure. 

“In fact,” ne said to himself, “the porcelain 
image would bea pleasanter companion, for 
couldn’t talk: heavens, what a clapper that 
woman’s got.” 

He would not hear of Mrs. 
maining at home. ' 

“Oh! you must come, my 
said. : 

For he had no mind to be doomed to entertain 
Miss Mercy at his villa all the afternoon. — But 
in spite of Mrs. Marknam’s pre<ence me 
| children’s demands and tne mowents he wou 


: her : ho 
bestow on the now sny Orelia ne naaso none 
val 
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ner visit to her sister-in-law was near its close 
instead of being just at its commencement. 

Before a month had passed he had grown 
sired of repeating the wish, and had often 
almost decided to desert the neign bourhood. One 
thing only restrained him. Yet if he had been 
asked he would have been unaovle to give the 
reason. ‘Tne fact is Orelia was fast developing 
in wind in many ways, especially since his 
arrival. Girls start up into women sometimes 
in tois way in a single summer. More than 
this. Tne childish innocence and unconscious- 
ness which seemed @ mere cloak for depravity to 
Miss Mercy was to him an additional charm. 
He saw too what Mercy was unaware of, that 
sbe was envious of the girl. But Orelia never 
complained of her aunt’s injustice, though the 
poys were less reticent, and he heard many 
things which roused his ire and caused his 
indifference towards the aunt to grow into an 
active dislike, which would have been more 
pitter bad not a large share of contempt mingled 
therewith. 

Forawhile, though by no means satisfied with 
the progress she made in her siege upon Mr. 
Dennam’s heart, Miss Mercy tried to convince 
perseif that she was winning. She succeeded well 
enough in thus deluding herself to keep her in 
a continual state of excitement, which rendered 
ner very lively and gay in society and very cross 
and unreasonable when at home. 

She annoyed Mr. Denham a great deal by an 
affectation before other people of an intimacy 
which nad no foundation. She annoyed him 
even more by a sentimental manner when she 
could capture and force him into a téte-a-téte 
which he found horribly exasperating. He had 
been in the habit of dropping into the house 
daily at first, but his visits became less frequent 
after a while. Miss Mercy, casting about for a 
reason, hit upon one ‘which rose out of her 
envious jealousy of her niece and her dislike to 
\ir. Dennam’s praises of the girl. She had 
noviced that while he treated Orelia with the 
frank kindness of an elder brother he showed 
also by a certain deference tnat he did not 
agree with Miss Mercy in thinking her a mere 
coild, and this exasperated the aunt beyond 
words. 

Miss Mercy declared, therefore, that Orelia’s 
forvardness and hoydenish ways had displeased 
Mr. Denham and driven him away, and sne 
caused both the girl and the mother to sheda 
good many tears by her insinuations and her 
oven lectures. Very often Mrs. Markham grew 
indignant, for she knew that her daughter had 
never thought of attracting attention. But the 
habit of submission was so fairly fixed, and Miss 
Mercy as the representative of ner dead tyrant 
nad so long ruled the gentle lady that when her 
brief anger was over she repented in dust and 
ashes, and the plainer she showed her regret the 
wore severely Miss Mercy, castigated her and 
Punished poor Orelia. 

Toe girl meantime had spirit enough to rebel. 
But she was devoted to her mother and suffered 
msllence rather than give her pain. Poor child! 
sue tried to find consolation in the fact that 
facn day shortened her aunt’s visit, and that 
once gone nearly a year-would elapse before 
sce would again make life a penance by her 
teturn, 

Miss Mercy finally threw off the pretence of 
‘wetness and amiability under which at first 
s1@ had worked herdesigns. She allowed Orelia 
” to see that she was watched. 

“Toe girl has a secret,” said Mercy. “ Other- 
wise why should she often be locked in her room ? 
.4y should Tom in his mischief sometimes 
‘row out vague hints which seemed to alarm 
re artful creature? Yes, @ mystery there is,” 
digo ntinued. “But I will keep my _ suspi- 
vei, 0 myself. There is a point beyond 

en even Mrs. Markham cannot go in her 
ation. ‘The weak, silly mother means to 
. wan obstinately blind to her daughter’s evil 

es, but she will have to admit them at 
































So said Miss Mercy to herself. 

_eantime, she nad given her sister to under- 
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imagination and her vanity could not delude her 
any longer. She had to admit that Mr. Den- 
bain was changed, that he did not mean to be- 
come a victim. 

To do her justice she believed in her heart 
that Orelia had confided her wrongs to him, 
misrepresented, and told lies. And then the 
coming blow fell. One night, at an entertain- 
ment given in the village for some charitable 
purpose, Miss Mercy overheard an unfortunate 
speech uttered by Mr. Denham. 

She had worried him past endurance all the 
earlier part of the evening, and in answer to 
some laughing remark from a friend, he said: 

“Miss Mercy! Don’t talk about her. Upon 
my word she is the most odious, affected woman 
I ever met in my life.” 

What ailed her sister-in-law in the carriage as 
they drove home Mrs. Markham did not know, 
but she was upbraided and lectured in a terrible 
way. Awful menaces were held out that it 
would be no wonder if her husband’s ghost 
were to arise, and by the time they reached tne 
house she was reduced quite to despair. 

Miss Mercy vowed that unless Orelia was sent 
to school she would withdraw her countenance 
from her brother’s widow, sbake the dust of ner 
dwelling from off her feet. She could not stand 
by and see Mrs. Markham allow that wicked 
girl to go on in her present evil courses, and she 
hinted at probable consequences in this world 
and the next which were enouga to make one’s 
blood run cold. 

Miss Merc} thoroughly deceived herself. She 
believed that she meant to do her duty and re- 
fused to see that what she wanted was revenge, 
and she elected to think that Orelia by her art- 
ful complaints had succeeded in prejuaicing Mr. 
Denham’s mind. 

Brow-beaten and distressed as she was the 
widow would not yet give in to the idea of send- 
ing Orelia away, but Miss Mercy felt confident 
that in the end she should be victorious, and 
this certainly was a gleam of comfort in the 
midst of her angry despair. 

The next morning, therefore, she renewed her 
attack on Mrs. Markham, thougn as early as 
breakfast she had found means to inflict pin-and- 
needle torture on Orelia because of some neg- 
lected duty. Orelia was banished to her room, 
and after the boys had gone to their lessons 
Miss Mercy devoted herseif to the overwhelming 
and entire subjugation of her brother’s widow. 
Unluckily Tom, prowling about when he ought 
to have been at his studies, caught enough of 
the conversation to fill him with wrath, and 
chaneing to meet Mr. Denham later told him 
with indignation of the “ rigging Aunt Mary nad 
dared give mamma because she would not con- 
sent to send Orelia to school.” 

In the afternoon Mrs. Markham went intothe 
village to do some errands and took Orelia with 
her; the boys were out, and Miss Mercy deter- 
mined to ramsack her niece’s chamber in the 
hope if she could find no evidence of the girl’s 
treachery at least to discover some other reason 
for reproval. 

But clothes. and books were all neatly 
arranged, no sign of mystery existed either, ex- 
cept ‘such as might be contained in a cabinet 
standing ina corner. The cabinet was locked. , 

Now what could be a_ greater proof of 
depravity in a child of fifteen taan such secrecy ? 
Locked! _1t should be opened if there was a key 
in the house whicn would perform that mis- 
sion. 

But though Miss Mercy brought all of her own 
and as many others as she could lay hands on 
not a key would fit, and even Miss Mercy could 
not go to tne extent of forcing the lock. 

She searched everywhere, peered among 
books and scnool exercises, and at last her dili- 
gence was rewarded—her worst suspicions more 
than verified. At the nottom of a portfolio she 
came upon an unfinisned letter, evidently a 
rough draft, and among other evidences of pre- 
cocious guiit were these lines: 

**T WALKED an hour yesterday in the grove 
but you did not come. Ah,cruel, cruel! ‘Linen 
‘ I murmured with the poet: 





Each trial has its weignt, which whoso bears 
Knows his own woe. 





I never felt the truth of these mournful iines 
as I did when I repeated tnem as I turned 
homewards, faint at heart, sick with hope de- 
ferred.” 

There was more in the same pathetic style. 
Miss Mercy read and shuddered and moaned 
aloud. Sne fancied herself overwhelmed with 
grief at the discovery of her niece’s duplicity, in 
reality she was filled with triumph. ‘I’nat letter 
must have been written to Mr. Denham! 

As this thought occurred to her she heard that 
gentleman’s voice in the hall below conversing 
with her niece and her sister-in-law. 

Mr. Denham had met Orelia and her mother 
in the village and walked home with tnem. He 
did not betray 'Tom’s confidence, but his heart 
swelled witn wrath against Miss Mercy as ne 
saw how sad Orelia looked. 

He turned the conversation upon the educa- 
tion of young girls, and when Mrs. Markham 
mentioned tnat Miss Mercy considered school 
the place for them he opposed the opinion stren- 
uously and artfully pointed out to the ittle 
lady that her success with Orelia ougnt to prove 
that no school couid do wnat had been done ai 
home. 

They reached the house, and he went in as 
Mrs. Markham said that sne fancied Miss Mercy 
was absent, but the three were scarcely seated 
in the library, Orelia grown lightand gay under 
the encouragement of Mr. Dennam’s sympathy 
and cheerful taix, wnen the door opened and 
Nemesis appeared upon the thresnold, regard- 
ing her with eyes of fell intent. 

Miss Mercy oniy acknowledged Mr. Denham’s 
greeting by a stately courtesy. She moved for- 
ward, still fixing her niece with that stony gaze, 
holding the letter in her upiifted nand. 

Orelia did not notice the letter until her aunt 
was close to her. When she recognised it sne 
uttered a little cry and started up, as if to seize 
the sheet, but before she could speak Mrs. Mark- 
ham exclaimed: 

** What have you got there, Mercy ?” 

“Ask Orelia,’’ returned Miss Mercy, in an 
awful voice. ‘“ Let her answer if she dare !” 

“ Mercy!’ cried Mrs. Markham, in alarm, her 
nerves greatly shaken by the scenes sne had 
gone through on the previous nignt and this 
morning. ‘Oh! what is the matter, Orelia? 
What does your aunt mean ?” 

The girl had grown red, then white ; ner great 
eyes were full of tears. Her suffering was so 
apparent tnat Mr. Denham could nardiy endure 
tne sight. 

“That is my letter, aunt; give it to me, 
please,” said Orelia, with a womanliness whica 
enraged Miss Mercy as much as it astonished 
her otner listeners. 

“I know it is yours, you wicked girl,” she 
cried. ‘ Orelia, I wonder you did not sink into 
the earth.” 

Orelia burst into tears. Mrs. Markham was 
scarcely less agitated. Mr. Dennam rose and 
said : 

‘I will bid you good Gay, Mrs. Marknam. I 
wish Miss Mercy had given me warning that 
this was a tribunal of justice and I would have 
retreated at once. I can’t bear to see children 
cry, especially so good a girl as my little friend 
Orelia.” 

His manner was so gentle that his severe 
reproof did not sound uncourteous, and his 
anger was so great that he could not repress the 
speech. 

Miss Mercy turned fiercely upon him. After 
the confession she nad overheard on the pre- 
vious night sne knew that it was useless to keep 
up appearances before him. 

«T must beg you to wait,” she said. “I nave 
every reason to believe this letter was written to 
you ; I know it was, in fact.” 

“In that case you had better ‘give it to me, 
Miss Mercy,” he replied, with a bow. 

“I consider it your duty, if you expect us to 
consider you a man possessing any claims to 
honour, to tell us, tne natural guardians of this 
wicked creature, if she has been in tne habit of 
writing letters to you.” 

“TI shall be happy to answer any question 
that Mrs. Marknam may see fit to ask,” said he, 
turning to thatlady. 
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Miss Mercy shook with rage. Mrs. Markham 
wailed, piteously: 

“Oh! what is it—what is it?” she cried. 

«Listen to this,” cried Miss Mercy. 

«* Aunt, aunt!” moaned Orelia. “Oh! mother, 
don’t let her read it!” 

«TI will!” cried Miss Mercy. 

“You must excuse me, Miss Mercy,” said 
Denham. ‘“ You insist on my remaining, but I 
cannot and will not aid you in tormenting your 
niece by listening toa letter she does not wish 
read. You say itis written tome. If I cannot 
have it, at least it ought to be given to her 
mother. Certainly you have no right to read it 
aloud. You must excuse me for adding that I 
think you had no right to read it at all.” 

He fancied that Orelia had written to him 
complaiming of her aunt and begging him to 
intercede with her mother to prevent Miss 
Mercy sending her to school. 

The girl never had told him a word of her 
troubles, but remembering T'om’s disclosure of 
the morning he believed that he had arrived at 
a correct solution of the matter. 

“Yes, give me the letter, Mercy,” pleaded 
Mrs. Marknam. 

“I donot admit your right, Mr. Denham, to 
interfere with my duty to my dead brother’s 
child,” said Miss Mercy, more furious than ever. 
“You have not yet cleared yourself from sus- 
Picion—you have not answered my question,’ 

“ Any that Mrs. Markham asks I shail reply 
to,” he retorted. 

“Oh, Mr. Denham! I didn’t believe Orelia 
ever wrote to you,” sobbed the widow. 

“She never did in her life,” he answered, 
“though if she had Iam at a loss to see what 
harm Miss Mercy could find tnerein.” 

“What harm?” she shrieked, and rapidly 
read aloud the sentence I have quoted. 

“ Mother, don’t let her,” cried Orelia, inter- 
rupting. 

“Oh, you didn’t write that for Mr. Denham,” 
moaned her mother. 

*‘Of course she did not, nor to any person,” 
rejoined Denham. 

**On, you want to screen her, do you?” de- 
manded Miss Mercy, with a sneer. 

But atthis instant Tom, who had been wait- 
ing inthe next room, burst into the library, exe 
claiming: 

«’Reely, why don’t you tell—I wouldn’t stand 
this!’ 

“ No, no!” she fairly shrieked. ‘Don’t, Tom, 
don’t !”” 

“T will!’ he cried. “Mother, Aunt Mercy 
ought to be ashamed of herself. I tell you what, 
we boys are sick of being nunted and badgered. 
Ernest would have run away last week if it 
hadn’t been for me. We wiil all go if you don’t 
stop Aunt Mercy’s tormenting us and you.” 

“Tom, Tom!’ groaned nis mother, while 
Miss Meccy stood speecnless with wrath and 
horror, for she really.loved Tom. 

“ Don’t, Tom,” pleaded Orelia. 

“JT will!” he said, obstinately. ‘ Mother, I 
know wnat that jetteris. *Reely began it this 
morning. We dress up her dolls—one is Mr. 
Denham, anotiner’s Aunt Mercy. ’Reely writes 
letters from one to the otner, and we laugh so 
when she writes them—Aunt Mercy makes love 
to Mr. Denham and he pokes fun at her.” 

“Be these cnildren—numan children—or 
fiends incarnate ?” moaned Miss Mercy, sinking 
into a chair. 

“TI mean the dolls,” Tom explained. ‘You 
needn’t be in a wax, Aunt Merey, so long as it 
isn’t true.” 

“Tnis is all false!” exclaimed Miss Mercy. 
«Annie Markham,.that wicked girl has contam- 
inated her brother, taught him to have his lies 
in readiness in order to screen herself.” 

“ Don’t you call me a liar!” roared Tom, quite 
beside himself with passion, desperate too, as 
children always are when once they have broken 
bounds. “I'll get all the letters—we keep ’em 
in the cabinet—I’ve got the key in my pocket 
now. There’s stories and verses too. ’Reely 
writes stunning ones.” 

** Mother, don’t let him,”’ sobbed Orelia. “I 
can’t bear it—I’d rather say anything aunt 


“Ha!” shivered Miss Mercy. 

«T will,” repeated Tom. ‘“ Mother, it’s only 
she’s ashamed to let you all know she can make 
verses ; she wouldn’t have let us if she could have 
helped it.” 

The boy ran off. Orelia buried her face in her 
hands. Mrs. Markham babbled incoherently on 
the verge of hysterics. Denham regarded the 
discomfited Miss Mercy with such undisguised 
triumph that her temper rose anew. 

“We need not detain you, sir,” she said, in- 
solently. 

He bowed again, and occupied himself in 
giving Mrs. Markham a glass of water and whis- 
pering soothing words. 

Back came Tom with a great wooden box 
which he placed on the table, threw up the lid, 
and took out two dolls which he held aloft. One 
was dressed as a man, the other in feminine 
attire. The puppets were painted. and attired 
in a fashion which made them such absurd carica- 
tures of Miss Mercy and Mr. Dennam that the 
fentleman burst out laughing and Tom howled 
in ecstasy. 

Miss Mercy gazed at Mr. Markham’s portrait 
which hung on the opposite wall, and moaned ; 
«My brother, my sainted brothery’ 
Notwithstanding her distress Orelia’s sense of 
fun was so great that she could not resist laugh- 
ing, and Mrs. Markham, moreand more hysterical, 
laughed and cried at once. 

“My brother,” groaned Miss Mercy. “Oh, I 
pray that you are spared this scene. Annie 
Markham,” she continued, her voice changing to 
@ menace, “beware lest your husband’s spirit 
appear and curse you for thus aiding your 
children in their sins.” 

“T’m—I’m very sorry—it was terribly naughty 
of them,” stammered the widow, ard then began 
to laugh again, and that set the other three off 
anew. 

Miss Mercy rushed out of the room, packed 
her trunks, and left the house by the next 
train. She believed that by this step she should 
most severely frighten and punish her sister-in- 
law and so remained inexorable to the poor lady’s 
prayers and entreaties. 

But Miss Mercy’s retreat proved a sad 
blunder, for Denham took advantage of her 
departure to exercise his influence with tne 
widow. 

The boys vowed that if Aunt Mercy came 
back they would run away. Denham persuaded 
Mrs. Markham to remain quiet.. He strengthb- 
ened her by his eounsels, showed. her plainly 
how wrong she had been to yield to Miss Mercy’s 
tyranny, and how terrible the effect would. be 
upon her children—set these things before her 
in their true lignt and enabled her to persevere 
in her new firmness. 

It was not many weeks before Denham found 
that he had fallen in love with the pretty child- 
woman, Orelia, who in her sympathy for her 
mother’s distress and fears grew more womanly 
each day. Denham told his secret to Mrs. 
Markham, but pledged his honour that neitner 
by word nor sign would he disturb Orelia for a 
year and a half, on condition that she kept the 
tyrannical aunt at a distance. 

The widow was one of those natures who must 
lean upon somebody. Mr. Denham now became 
her propand she trusted him implicitly. By tne 
time Miss Mercy—tired of writing objurgatory 
letters—condescended to forgive her relatives 
Mrs. Markham was so completely emancipated 
from her control that she wrote her frankly she 
intended henceforth to be mistress in her own 
household. 

Denham, certain that Miss Merey would invade 
the premises, persuaded the widow to go away 
with her flock for a few weeks, and on her 
arrival Miss Mercy found the mansion deserted. 
She never recovered even a show of her former 
power, for Denham married Orelia at the expi- 
ration of eighteen months, and Mrs. Markham 
was so petted by her son-in-law and idolised by 
her children that she wondered daily cver the 
new brightness life had assumed, and felt in- 
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i THE international parcel post came into opera. 
tion on the 1st inst. 

Tue authorities of Copenhagen have been jn. 
formed that the Nihilists and Fenians in Ame. 
rica have arranged to ship infernal machines to 
Copenhagen for reshipment hence to Russia ang 
England. 

To split a bank-note, and unite each half 
with the corresponding upper or under half of g 
false one is the latest achievement of practical 
science amongst thieves. 

Tux Duke of Richmond and Gordon, in con. 
sideration of the present agricultural depression, 
has resolved to return 20 per cent. off the cur. 
rent year’s rent to the tenants on his extensive 
Scotch estates, and to postpone the Martinmas 
collection until Candlemas. 

A Centra News telegram from Paris says: 
‘Two women have been arrested with their 
husbands in a wood at Vincennes on a charge of 
fighting a duel. The husbands acted as seconds 
and both women were wounded. They all be- 
long to the lower classes, and they were in the 
habit of attending fairs.” 

An authority states that watercress, cooked 
in the same way as cabbages or any other green 
vegetable, forms a most acceptable dish. It 
comes to the table very tender and of a dark 
green colour, and nicer than spinrach. Those 
who live near a running stream may have a 
never-ending supply of watercress, it only being 
necessary to scatter the seeds along the banks, 

A PAUPER named Worth, at présent an inmate 
of the Leicester Workhouse, where he is engaged 
in attending to the pigs, will shortly come intoa 
fortune of £3,800 by the will of a gentleman 
with whom he was at one time in partnershipin 
Croydon, and who died recently. Sir Charles 
Dilke is an executor under the will. 

Mr. Finzason, the revising barrister for South 
Essex, noticed the name of “ Michael Sir Shep- 
herd entered in the register as a voter, and upon 
inquiring as to whether any mistake had been 
made in entering it he was told that when the 
man was christened the clergyman said, “ Name 
this child,” and that the answer was, “ Michael, 
sir.” By those two names he was accordingly 
christened. 

A CORRESPONDENT of the “ Scotsman ” states 
that the gigantic plane tree which occupies part 
of the footpath on the east side of the road at 
Little France having shown signs of decay, it 
has been decided to have the top cut off, so that 
it may offer less resistance to the elements. 
The tree, it is understood, was planted by 
Queen Mary in the presence of Rizzic and several 
other of her retainers while resident in Craig- 
millar Castle. 

Earty one morning recently the toll-gate 
keeper at Alchington was surprised to find 4 
brewer’s dray at his gate and the driver sitting 
in his place appabeintly indifferent to everytaing 
surrounding him. Closer inspection reveal 
the fact that the driver was a corpse. The mat 
was on his way back from a journey. Although 
it was evident that the driver had been dead 
some time, yet it is supposed that the horses 
knowledge of the road enabled him to continue 
on the journey without guidance until tle 
closed toll-gate obliged him to pull up. : 

At the Barton Regis Board of Guardians, 2 
Gloucestershire, the other day the clerk stated 
that the board had for years supported a lunaue 
named Jane Bird and her invalid husband, 0 
were, on the death of the latter, found to be well 
off. On his house being searched £48 in gold 
were found, besides deposit notes for £1,089 mm 
the National Provincial Bank, several shares 2 
the P. and O. Company, the deed of the house 
in which the property was found, and a will, 
in which he left everything to his wife. 

An exhibition of ancient decorative art is 
be inaugurated in Lisbon on Nov. 1. 

Dr. Lockuarr has presented to the trastes 
of the British Museum all the Chinese cols es 
his cabinet, of which the national collection ba 
no specimens. 
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Earl of Dudley’s Broad Lanes Colliery layers of | its fastnesses within the very heart of the fruit. 


coal, fourteen yards thick, at a distance of six 
yards from the surface. The coalis of excelient 
quality, and will be got out by means of open 
works, shafts being dispensed with. ‘ 

“a present of game and fish has been received 
by the Lord Mayor from Sydney, Australia, by 
the Orient Company’s ship Cuzco. The articles 
arrived in an excellent state, having been pre- 
served by the new freezing process. ‘The fish 
consisted of flat heads, schnappers, guard fish, 
whitings, jew fish, sea mullet, and bream ; and 
the game included twelve brace of .wiid ducks, 
three turkeys, and thirteen kangaroos. 

THERE was a nice point raised at the Central 
Criminal Court a few days ago as to whether 
Jonn Johnson, a young labourer of twenty, 
pad feloniously entered a. dwelling-house 
with intent to steal. He was caught while 
he had one foot on the window-sill .and 
the other on the railings. The window was 
open, and there could be little doubt that he 
meant to enter the room, but he was prevented, 
the gentleman who was watching him laying 
nold of him too soon, This was the view taken 
by the Recorder, and the jury gave a verdict of 
not guilty. He had assaulted the gentleman 
who held him; however, and for this he was sen- 
tenced to six months’ hard labour. 

Hanps or AMERICAN Women.—The American 
women, says an American contemporary, have 
the smallest hands in, the world. Gloves made 
in France for the American market are smaller 
and narrower than for any other in the world, 
and the fingers are made more slender, as any 
American woman will discover who has to buy 
a pair of gloves in any provincial city of Europe. 
Probably no American with a smallisn hand 
which excites no remark here has travelled long 
abroad without discovering that it is only large 
shops in big cities which keep gloves small 
enough for her, and a lady with a hand just be- 
low the American average, four, living in one 
of the largest cities in Eastern Europe, recently 
found herself forced to send to New York regu- 
larly for her gloves. It is idleness that makes 
the hands small, work that enlarges them. Per- 
haps the foregoing is equivalent to’ saying that 
American women are the laziest in the world. 

A “society” paper assures us that French 
ladies do not adopt that frizzled style of coiffure 
irreverently named 4 la Zulu, or & la bird’s-nest. 
They cut small. straight pieces of hair down 
their foreheads, and then curl the ends after the 
wanner of a pug’s tail. 

_ASTRANGE story comes to us from the other 
side, which we give with all reserve. An 
American contemporary says:—‘“A strange 
theft was recently committed in the house in 
which President Garfield was dying; and there 
seems no probability that the culprit will be 
aiscovered. Despite the vigilance of the doc- 
tors, au ac.vit thief managed to get possession 
of some of the splinters of bone extracted from 
the President’s wound. It is said that this was 
done at the instigation of some ricn New York 
collector,” 

Farrtvcpon Street Market for fruits, 
‘owers, and vegetables is to be opened about 
Coristmas. Itis being made quite a handsome 
enclosure, especially comparing it with the old 
Warket with its tumble-down stalls and abound- 
ing dust and refuse heaps. The stonework at 
the arched entrance presents a vigorous and not 
altogether unsuccessful effort at idealisiag 
Potatoes and cabbages. 

Many of the leading orchard proprietors in 
Northern Italy and Southern Germany are cul- 
‘vators of the common black ant, which insect 
‘hey hold in high esteem as the fruit-growers’ 
pr tea They establish ant-nills in their 
jae and leave the police service of their 

it-trees entirely to the tiny colonists, which 
Pass all their time in climbing up the stems of 
a nr ree cleansing their boughs and leaves 
desea’ im mature as well as embryotic, and 
when th ng laden with spoils to the ground, 
—e comfortably consume or prudently 

© away their booty. They never meddle with 


Nowhere are apple and pear trees so free from 
blight and insects. 

‘Tue wheat yield thisyear in Russia is said 
to be the largest ever known in the Russian 
Empire. Good reports also come from America. 

Urorra would bea good name for the small 
town of Schoff, in the heart of the Rhenish 
Palatinate. Recently the municipality of this 
ideal town, finding its receipts largely in excess 
of its expenditure, presented every householder 
within the civic precincts with the handy little 
sum of £2 8s. A similar repartition of surplus 
income took place a few years ago, upon which 
still more propitious occasion each rate-paying 
‘citizen received a bonus of £4 from the town 
treasury. 





asa married couple, but they are likely to be 
divorced before, sunset. 

A CHEERFUL spirit makes labour lightand sleep 
sweet and all around happy, which is much better 
than being’ only rich. 

IF you wish to live the life of a human being, 
and not of a fungus, be social, be brotherly, be 
charitable, be sympathetic, and labour earnestly 
for the good of your kind. 








STATISTICS. 





THE value of farms in the United States is 
£2,200,000.000, and the annual product is 


TRUE OR FALSE. 





UNDERNEATH the latticed porch 
Sits she of the dreamy eyes ; 
Firefly has lit his torch, 
Starry glory fills the skies ; 
At her feet tne moonlight lies. 
Checkered bars of dark and bright, 
All the summer night. 


Drowsy murmnurings from beyond, 
Where the treetops brush the sky ; 

From his rank and weed-grown pond 
Comes the bull-frog’s croaking cry. 
All night long strange beings fly, 

Chirp and hum and buzz and boom, 
Giving voice to gloom. 


But she heeds nor firefly’s light, 

Nor the moonbeams at her feet ; 
Hears no voices in the night 

Save some words her thoughts repeat, 

Ghosts of golden dreams, and fleet— 
Echoes of some far-off days 

Cast in pleasant ways. 


And her heart says, “ He is true !” 
And the biood impulsive springs ; 
Lighting her pale features through 
With the nappiness it brings. 
And her soul, a glad child; sings, 
Always with an old refrain— 
* He will come again !” 


Hide thy doubting face, O Moon, 

Ere her eyes may read the truth! 
Croaking frog, thy dismal tune 

Is black prophecy, in sooth, 

For tne hopeful neart of youth ;' 
Ali the world in death would lie 

If her dream should die. 

R. J, H. 





GEMS OF THOUGHT. 





Tr is a fraud to borrow what weare not able to 
repay. 

TruTH will be uppermost one time or other, 
like cork, though kept down in the water. 
IpLEeNEss is hard work for those who are not 
used to it—and dull work for those who are, 
He who lives with a good wife becomes 
better thereby, as those who lay down among 
violets arise with the perfume upon their gar- 
ments. 

Fats friendship, like the ivy, decays and 
ruins the walls it embraces; but true friend- 
ship gives new life and animation to the object 
it supports. 

For every vice or virtue a man exhibits he 
generally gets credit or discredit for a whole 
brood. 

FRIENDSHIP is a strong inclination in two 
persons to promote the happiness of each other. 
Tue best way to discipline one’s heart against 





sound fru; : 

and pln but invade only such apples, pears, 

ta " Ap 
* canker, which they remorselessly pursue to 


scandal is to believe all stories false which ought 


ums as have already been penetrated by | not to be true. 


Pripx and opulence may kiss in the morning 


£600,000,000. . 
Ir is estimated that the product of gold in 
California for the year 1881 will amount to 


annual product of any year since 1871. 

Last year there wasa decrease in the number 
of male servants. The Excise duty is 15s. The 
revenue derived last year was £137,593 10s., 
against £140,291 5s. in the preceding year. 

CREMATION aT GorHa.—The furnace put up 
at Gotha in 1878, for purposes of eremation, has 
thus far been in operation in 57 cases, of which 
one occurred in December, 1878, 17 in 1879, 16 
in 1880, and (up to August 19tn) 23 during the 
present year. In this total, Altona partici- 
pates with 1 case, Bamberg 1, Barmen 1, 
Berlin 1, Breslau 1, Dresden 7, Frankfort-on- 
Main 1, Gotha 23, Graz 1, Hanover 1, Harthnau 
1, Carlsruhe 1, Kissingen 1, Coburg 1, Langen- 
salza 2, Leipzig 2, Munich 8, Naumburg 1, 
Neustadt-on-Oder 1, Ortelsberg 1, Osterode 1, 
Paris 1, Regensburg 1, Viennal, Weimar 1. Of 
the 47 bodies of the male sex, 19 belonged to 
members of the learned professions (among 
them 10 physicians), 4 to the army (officers), and 
4 to the nobility. 





HOUSEHOLD TREASURES. 





Curap Sronce Caxz.—Three eggs, two table- 
spoonfuls of water and a teacupful of sugar 
mixed together; a teacupful and a half of flour, 
two teaspoontuls of baking powder and a pinch 
of salt stirred quickly in; season with a tea- 
spoonful of essence of vanilla or half a lemon; 
bake in a quick oven. It can be baked in jelly- 
cake pansand have pastry cooks’ cream, lemon, 
iveing, or chocolate between. 

Green Corn Puppine.—Grate a dozen ears 
-of corn, season with a teaspoonful of salt and 
half a saltspoonful of white pepper, add the 
yolks of four eggs, beating then well in; two 
tablespvonfuls of butter, warmed; a quantity 
of milk, and last, the whites of four eggs, well 
beaten. Bake in a moderate oven for an hour, 
covering with a piece of letter-paper if it browns 
too quickly. 

Friep Eaa Prant.—Pare your egg plant ; cut 
in slices a third of an inch thick, and lay them in 
strong cold salt and water for three hours, putting 
a plate and weight on them to keep them under 
the water ; wipe each slice ; dip in egg beaten with 
a tablespoonful of cold water and fine bread 
crumbs; fry in boiling drippings, or half lard 
and butter. 

Srorrep Tomarors.—Take six large, well- 
shaped tomatoes; cut a slice off the stem end 
and take out all the pulp and juice, being 
careful not to break the tomatoes; then 
sprinkle them inside with a little salt and 
pepper; have a pound of cold cooked veal, beef, 
or chicken, a slice of boiled ham or fried bacon ; 
chop very fine and add the pulp and juice of the 
tomatoes; chop fine and fry to a light brown 
half an onion and mix with the meat a teacup- 
ful of fine bread crumbs, two eggs, a teaspoon- 
ful of salt, a saltspoonful of white pepper and a 
pinch of cayenne; fill the tomatoes with tne 
forcemeat, piling it quite high, and bake for an 





hour. 


19,000,000 dollars, which is in excess of the 
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NOTICES TO CORRESPONDENTS. 





Locutnvar.—To take ink-stains from paper: Make a 
solution of muriate of tin 2 drams, water 4 drams, and 
apply with a camel’s hair brush. After the stain has 
disappeared the paper should be passed through water 
aud dried. 

MiLLIr.—l. Frequently use a hair brush that will 
penetrate to the scalp of the head and apply occasionally 
equai quantities of castor oil and brandy. 2. Handwrit- 
ing indifferent—practise occasionally from good models. 

Pattie.—Glyceriue and lime juice may answer your 
purpose. 

W. M.—Mange in cats and dogs is a contagious 
disease, but not, so far as we are aware, communicable 
to human beings. We extract the foliowing in answer 
to your query, although we are aware it cannot reach you 
in time to be of service under the circumstances: Pow- 
dered sulphur 4 ounces; hydrochlorate of ammonia (sal 
ammoniac), powdered, half ounce: aloes, powdered, 1 
dram; Veuice turpentine, half ounce; lard or other 
fatty matter, 6 ounces; the whole to be mixed and ad- 
ministered in boluses. 

G. B.—We forget the name of the writer of the para- 
graph referred to, but if we could tell you the informa- 
tion might not be of use. It is certain thut the profit- 
able breeding of rabbits to the extent referred to isa 
matter requiring considerable skill and experience. 

A Constant REaDER.—Write to the editor of Zadkiel’s 
Almanac. 

C. R.—Weak eyes may be benefited by bathing them 
night and morning in a weak solution of salt and water. 

8S. B.—To improve the breath, chew a piece of char- 
coal now and then. 

C. C.—A little powdered borax and tallow are as good 
as anything to add to starch to prevent it cracking. 

A. M.—In 1861 our earth passed throuch a comet’s 
tail without any other apparent effect than causing bril- 
liant hues at night. 

G. W.—If you expose yourself to the sun the freckles 
will return, no matter how often they may be removed. 
Rusty nail water is as good as anything we know of. 

L. B.—The “ Passion Play” was first performed in 
1634, in fuifilment of a vow of gratitude for escape from 
pestilence, and in 1680 the decennial period was changed 
to the commencement of the decade, and except during 
war it has been played every tenth year since. Upto 
1830 it was performed in the village churchyard of Ober 
Amwergau, in Southern Bavaria. It consists of eighteen 
acts, each representing a prominent scene in the life of 
our Lora. 

E. 8.—On the island of Malta there is a statue of St. 
Paui with a viper on his hand, supposed to be erected on 
the very spot on which he was received after his ship- 
wreck ou this island, and where he shook the viper off 
his hand into the fire without being hurt by it. The 
Maltese say that the saint cursed all the venomous ani- 
mais of the island and banished them for ever, as St. 
Patrick treated those of Ireland. 

W. R. K.—In preparing coloured fires great care 
should be exercised. The ingredients should be sepa- 
rate.y reduced to powder and sifted; then put into well- 
corked, wide-mouthed bottles until the time for mixing 
them for use. The requisite quantity of each ingredient 
should be weighed aud placed on a clean sheet of white 
paper, and mixed lightly with a bone knife; they may 
then ve more thoroughly mixed by sifting them through 
a fine wire sieve. Coloured fires have in some theatres 
been superseded by the calcium light—colour being com- 


municated by passing the rays of light through coloured 
glass. To make blue fire, mix two parts of red arsenic, 
three purts of charcoal, five parts of chlorate of potassa, 
thirteen parts of sulphur, and seventy-seven parts 
of nitrate of baryta. A purple fire is made by taking one 


part each of lampblack, red arsenic, and nitre; two parts 


of sui; aur, five parts of chlorate of potassa, and sixteen 
parts of fused nitrate of strontia. A very fine green fire 
may ve prepared by mixing eight parts of chlorate of 
thailium, two parts of calomel, and one part of resin. To 
make . el.ow fire, nix twelve parts of charcoal, 149 parts 
of dry nitrace of soda, and twenty-nine parts of sulphur. 
Red fire 1s made by mixing sixteen parts of sulphur, 


twe 
Ql L0F: 


iree parts of carbouate of stroutia, and sixty- 
ite of potassa. 


Kate and Rusy, two friends, would like to correspond 
witn two young gentlemen with a view to matrimony. 
Kgte is twenty-four, medium height, dark, brown hair 
and eyes, fond of home. Ruby is twenty-three, medtum 
height, fair, brown hair, biue eyes, of a loving disposi- 
tion, fond of home. 

ROSABELLE and JosEPHINE, two friends, would like 
to correspond with two young gentlemen. Rosabelle is 
nineteen, tall, fair, good-looking, fond of music and 
dancing. Josephine is twenty-three, medium height, 
dark, good-looking, fond of dancing. Respondents must 
be between twenty-one and twenty-five, tail, dark, good- 
looking, fond of dancing. 

Eva and Linx two friends, would like to correspond 
with two young ladies with a view to matrimony. Eva 
is twenty-six, medium height, dark, good-lovking, fond 
of home ana children. Lily is twenty-four, medium 
height, fair, good-looking, fond of home and children. 

GEORGE, nineteen, medium height, dark, good-look- 
ing, of a ioving disposition, fond of nome, wouid like to 
correspond with a young lady between sixteen and 
eighteen. 

IsaBELLA, sevénteen, tall, fair, blue eyes, of a lov- 
ing disposition, would like to correspond with a dark 
young gentleman about twenty. 


THE PHANTOM WRECK, 


Once yearly, at twelve o’ the night, 
Uu the rocks of Norman’s Pride, 
A shadowy shipwreck looms in sight, 
Spite of weather and wind and tide. 
Avu the belted wreckers who lurk 
W.th false light, pistol and dirk 
At watch on that lonely quay, 
Throng the coves, the steeps and jutting shelves, 
And shudder and groan and cross themselves 
That shadowy sight to see. 


They know it’s a phantom, all, 
Huik, cable and cordage torn, 

And the sudden breakers that rise and fall 
But of guilt-fraught fancy born; 

And the miserable waifs who cling 

‘lo the stumps of the masts and wring 
Their hands in vain appeal 

But the ghosts of the lost in an olden gale; 

But nevertheless Go they pale and quail 
And its curse in their bosoms feel. 


For years upon years agone 
A réal ship, it is said, 
By treacherous beacons tempted on 
Was hurled ou that self-same head! 
And praying, veseeching hands 
Were vainly stretcned to the bands 
Ot harpies waiting the store 
Of piecemeal spoils to be presently found, 
With jewel and gold from the hapless drowned, 
That soon shouid be washed ashore. 


Thenceforth each year as is meet 
Aud true to the iateful time 
Doth the ghost of that awful wreck repeat 
Ia terrible pantomime 
The shock on the reef, the crash 
Of mast after mast, and the flash 
uf wild hands in the lightuing’s glare. 
Nor by idle fears gre the gazers leu, 
For the shadowy scene hath a meauing dread 
For the terrified tremblers there. 


They know it’s a phantom, all, 
A trick of the guilty mind; 
But vefore it fades in the rise and fall 
Of uvearthly wave and wind 
Those hands become tieshless bone, 
And a holiow, threatening groan 
As of curses comes in to the shore; 
And the wreckers deem it to signify 
That one of their band such death shall die 
Ere the course of the month is o’er. 


Lena, nineteen, tall, fair, fair hair, blue eyes, would 
like to correspond with a young gentleman between 
twenty and ywenty-two. 

Peart and Lypia, two friends, would like to corre- 
spond with two young geutlemen with a view to matri- 
mouy. Pearl is twenty-four, tall, dark, dark hair and 
eyes, fond of home and music. Lydia is twenty-three, 
tall, fair, light hair, hazel eyes, fond of home and music. 

Lorrig£ and Sren.a, two friends, would like to corre- 
spond with two young gentlemen. Lottie is twenty-one, 
medium height, fair, of a loving disposition, fond of 
daucing. Stella is eighteen, medium height, dark, fond 
of music. Respondents must be medium height, dark. 

R. S., twenty-seven, tall, dark, dark hair, hazel eyes, 
good-looking, would like to correspond with a young 
lady with a view to matrimony. 

Diamosp and ADELINA, two friends, would like to 
correspond with two young gentlemen. Diamond is 
eighteen, tall, dark hair, brown eyes, good-looking, of a 
loving disposition, fond of home and music. Adelina 
is nineteen, medium height, fair hair, biue eyes, good- 
looking, of a loving disposition, fond of dancing. 

LiL1ayn, twenty-one, tall, fair, grey eyes, fond of sing- 
ing and dancing, would like to correspoud with a young 
gentleman from twenty-two to twenty-four. 

MavrickE G., twenty-seven, tall, fair, dark hair and 
eyes, would like to correspond with a young lady with 
a view to matrimony. 

Mavpe and Carrig, two friends, would like to corre- 
spoud with two young gentlemen with a view to matri- 





brown hair, hazel eyes, of a loving disposition, fond of 





mony. 


tion, fond of home. Carrie is eightem, medium heicht, 





Maude is twenty, tall, dark, of a loving disposi- 


home and children. Respondents must be about twenty. 
one, tall, dark, of a loving disposition. 

Grace and Vivia, two friends, would like to corre. 
spond with two young geutlemen with a view to matri- 
mony. Grace is seventeen, medium height, fair, blue 
eyes, of a loving disposition, fond of home and chiidrey, 
Vivia is tall, dark, biue eyes, good-looking, fond of 
home and music. Respondents must be from eigiteey 
to twenty-one, tall, dark, good-looking. 

Maky, nineteen, medium height, fair, light hair, grey 
eyes, of a loving disposition, would like to corresvong 
with a young gentleman. 

Maris, twenty-two, medium height, dark, good-look. 
ing, of a loving disposition, would like to correspond 
with a young geutieman about twenty-live. 

Aveusta G., eighteen, tall, fair, would like to cor. 
respond with a young gentleman about twenty-one, tall, 

k, good-looking. : 

Amy and Dora, two friends, would like to correspond 
with two young gentlemen. Amy is nineteen, medium 
height, auburn hair, bite eyes, good-looking, fond of 
home and dancing. Dora is twenty, medium heigh:, 
auburn hair, blue eyes, good-looking, fond of music ana 
dancing. 

Ro.anp, twenty-six, medium height, dark, light hair, 
grey eyes, would like to correspond with a young lady 
with a yiew to matrimony. 

Ouive, Myra and Doris, three friends, would like 
to correspond with three young gentlemen with a view 
tO matrimony. Olive is twenty-five, medium heigit, 
dark, brown eyes, fond of home and children. Myra ig 
twenty-two, short, fair, golden hair, blue eyes. Doris 
is twenty, tall, dark, -looking, of a ioving disposi. 
tion, fond of home. 

Lorttg, eighteen, medium height, fair, brown hair and 
eyes, good-looking, would like to correspond with a 
young gentleman between twenty and twenty-three. 

LioneE and CHaRLIE£, two friends, would like to cor 
respond with two young ladies with a view to matri- 
mony. Lionel is twenty-seven, medium height, dark, 
dark hair and eyes, good-looking, loving, fond of music 
and dancing. Charlie is twenty-four, medium height, 
fair, brown hair, blue eyes, good-looking, fond of music 
and dancing. Respondents must be between twenty-two 
and twenty-four, medium height, good-looking, fond of 
music and dancing. . 

THEODORE, twenty, medium height, of a loving dis. 
position, fond of home and music, would like to corre 
spond with a young lady with a view to matrimony. 

WaLter and Epear, two friends, would like to cor- 
respond with two young ladies between nineteen and 
twenty. Walter is twenty-three, tall, dark, of a loving 
disposition, fond of home and children. Edgar is twenty. 
two, tall, iair, brown hair, blue eyes, fond of home and 
children. 

ALBERT and Esav, two friends, would like to corre 
spond with two young ladies. . Albert is nineteen, tall, 
fair, of a loving disposition, fond of home and music. 
Esau is.eighteen, tall, dark, good-looking, of a loving 
disposition, fond of home and children. Respondents 
must be about eighteen or nineteen, fond of home and 
music. 


SomMMUNICATIONS RECEIVED: 


Fayyrz is responded to by—Arthur, twenty-five, 
medium height, fair, brown hair, blue eyes. 

Extra ParapeE by—Mary, nineteen, tall, brown hair, 
grey eyes, fond of home and children. 

Birpvig by—L. R. G, twenty-one, medium height, 
dark, fond of home. 

Erriz by—kE. S., twenty-two, tall, dark. 


ALL the back Numbers, Parts, and Volumes of the 
Lonvons READER are in print, and may be had at the 
Office, 334, Strand; or will be sent to any part of the 
United. Kingdom post free for Three Halipence, Eight 
pence, and Five Shillings and Eightpence each. 


Tue Lonpox REgADER, post free, Three Halfpence 
Weekiy; or Quarterly One Shilling and Eigintpence. 


LirE anv Fasuios, Vols. I. and II., Price Seven Shil- 
lings and Sixpence each. 


EveRrsopy’s JouRNAL, Parts I. to IV., Price Three 
pence each. 


*,* Now Ready, Vol. XXXVI. of the Lonpon Reapze. 
Price Four Shilings and sxpence. 


Aiso the T1rLz and InpEex to Vol. XXXVI., Price One 
Penny. 





NOTICE.—Part 228 (October) Now Ready, Price 
Sixpence ; post iree, Eigntpence. 


N.B.—Correspondents must address their Letters to 
the Editor of the Lonpox REabER, 334, Strand, W.U- 
ected Mant 


+4+ We cannot undertake to return Re} 
utnors 


scripts. As they are sent to us voluntary 2 
snouid retain copies. 


When no answer is given in the columns of the 
Loxpon READER it must be understood the Editor is ur 
able to comply with the request made. 





London: Printed and Published for the Proprietor bY 
HERBERT Watkins at 334, Strand, W.-C. 
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